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Harper's Bazar will enter upon its tiwenty-sere nth volume 
published on January 6, 1804 We are 
happy to announce the beginning with the new year of a atrih 
novel by WiuAtaM BuLack, entitled ** Highland 
ustrated by W. Smauu. This story will be con 
tinued for sereral months 


with the nert number 


ingly di amats 


Coumna Th 


THE 
BY HARRIET 
() CALL to that bright ship To-morrow 
H 
Ot 


STERN CHASE 


PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


til, hail her: Aboy! Ship Ahoy! 
ell us the secret of sorrow 


And what is the measure of joy! 


© hear you no faint cry returning 
The ery that we trumpet her thus? 

The sun on her sky-sail is burning, 
© is there no signal for us? 


The mista make a moment's erasure 
Tossing and silver and slow 
Diaphanous, tremulous, azure 
They fold her in shadows of snow 


A moment the winds fall upon ber 
As a cloud does, she bursts into bloom 
The great waves fawn, doing her honor; 


She climmers away into gloom 


And the secret of sorrow we never 
Shall hear with the far cry Ahoy! 
Forever, forever, forever 


hs apes us the measure of joy! 


THE ETHICS OF GIFT-MAKING 


white mile-stone of Christmas morning lies 


rue 
just behind us, and the warm glow that Christ 


mas brought to heart and home yet lingers, making 
the world sweeter, brighter, fairer We sit beside 
the embers of the yule-log, and reea with mingled 


emotions, the many happenings of the twelvemonth 


which will soon have rounded its circle to the full 
measure of completeness 

But, for ft 
than the past 


ie moment, the present is more potential 
Our homes are full of the tangible 
affections of 


for the week be 


fore Christmas brought letters and cards and books 


tokens of the place we hold in the 


friends and kindred. Every mail 


and pretty trifles by way of reminder that we were 
not dropped out of the loving thoughts of those who 
compose our world A dainty tray-cloth or a beau 
tiful photograph frame, a set of doilies, a picture, a 
cup and saucer, something which cost planning and 
painstaking, though possibly its value in money was 
ht. brought with it to our hand the feeling that 


uur friend’s hand was again clasped in it, though 
ni s of sea and land intervened to separate us 
{ 


The charm of a gift les in two features 


A gift is not 


| snot the draught which quenches thirst but it is 


f 


its spon 


tauneity and its fitness an obligation 


ve Deaded foam on the top which adds beauty to the 


cup It is that subtle superfluity of ndness which 


convert fe iter into wine rhe instant a gift 
loses this qua of preciousness, and becomes cheap 
ened by the introduction of the commercial element 
it gro mean aud vulgar, and isathing now market 
“able ia common, no longer he yond pl ce and only 
lo be weighed in the ange lic scales 

lo give as much as our friend gives, to set the 
Value n shekels of her gift over against ours, to 

ve because s expected and because e lack the 
I ral courage ind honesty to refral from giving 

to los Live true essence of giving a together 

Ihe ft without the giver is bare 

mye nlaneit\ Live Ss it overflow 2) the stre athi Wiilke h 

varkles and bubbles along the rough road-side of 
existence spontaneity makes the ft tenfold worth 
the receiving After spontaneity follows fitness 


When we p inned our Christmas gifts, did we 
individualize 


lear ones how adeat 


plan? Did we thinking in what way 


we could best show our « 


Lhey 
were and how much we prized then If so. and only 
if so, our Christmas offerings were a full success 

be rhaps the children were the easiest factor in our 
problem There are so many simple ways in which 
the children may be gladde ned, and their faith is so 
entire, their gratitude is so ready, their spirit is so 


sweet, that, after all, Christmas is their great festi 


\ As we are children with them, we get the 
most from the blessed hour when the world bows 
in homage at the cradle of a Clild 

Next to the children, in the order of our Christ 


mas giving, should come the poor This vear the 
ist army of the unemployed has been so largely 
reased through the peculiar stringency of the 

it the claims of want and suffering have 

re e home to every nerous heart (ur own hre 
iru tl more c early for the ton of coal we 

sent to the idow'’s bin; our bread taste the sweeter 
Ie her Clristumas turkey our Warum garnients fold 


_ 
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the closer for the cloak we did without that she might 
be protected against the sleet and snow. 

In thinking of fitness we must remember always, 
not at Christmas only, but in every-day life, that the 
word has a higher than a merely practical signifi 
eance. Flowers sent to the woman who can seldom 
afford so great a luxury will confer more pleasure 
than a warm shawl or skirt, though the latter would 
last a long time, and the former will fade in a few 
Yet it might easily be the message the sweet 
bloom and the fragrance brought was more to the 
soul of the recipient than the mere warmth and cheer 
would have been to her body, and therefore the truer 


hours 


fitness was conserved. 

High on the list of ethical virtues at Christmas is 
the payment of one’s debts, not in the sense of gift 
for gift, but on the plane of strict integrity. Said a 
young wife the other day: *‘ Every Christmas since 
our marriage has burdened John and me with a 
fearful load of debts. It makes me shiver to think 
about the Christmas bills. Last year they were not 
fully paid until Easter.” 

To forge for one’s peace of mind such a clog, for 
one’s life such a fetter, is folly and worse; it is 
crime. And the pity of it is that it is so needless 
A Christmas letter, a telegram of dear love, a friend 
ly word, in most cases, would have been more prized 
than the bric-A-brac, the jewelry, and the frivolities 
which too early furrowed a line in the young hus 
band’s brow, and robbed the young wife's cheek of 
its roses and its dimples 


IN THE CAULD BLAST. 


LTHOUGH in the region of our national capital a 
4 flower may be plucked out-doors during any month in 
the year in all but extraordinarily cold seasons, yet we will 
find in our Northern gardens, when the coming December 
snows have chilled the air, no other flower than the pale 
Christmas rose, which, although it resembles a large single 
white rose, is not a rose at all, but one of the heliebores 
Yet in spite of this the garden is not without attractions 
even in these drear days and under these gray skies. The 
bare branchage is in itself something exquisitely beautiful 
whether it makes its tracery on dazzling blue, or on the 
background of lowering skies, and the evergreens, the dark 
cedar, the haughty white pine, the bloomy blue spruce, all 
give warm and sheltering suggestion, whisper to each other 
with long slow rhythms, and preserve the atmosphere of 
pence which seems to surround Nature in her slumbet Sut 
instead of flowers there will be found in the garden the red 
rose ti ps as bright as jewels, the snowberries like moThie 
fruit for the delectation of the 
« few barberries, of the bushes imported from 


frozen wintry gnomes of 
suOW and ice 
the way-side aud the pasture, still drooping in pendulous 


clusters of searlet if chilled beauty and perhaps in some 


a black alder holding up its stiff twigs beaded 
with bright 


wet place 
coral, perhaps here and there a panicle of the 
mountain-ash, a blue-gray powder of juniper berries invit 
birds from the swamps and woods, and perhaps 
some sprays of the red fruit of the bittersweet not all 
shaken from its orange sheath. All this makes a wealth of 
color in the place; and if any wise foresight shall have set 
at the edge of the farther garden, or against the darkness of 
the ¢ 


vergreen 


i shrub of the witch-hazel, one need not ask 
for more glory than the sunshine of all its vellow snaris 
and tangles, some of which the cauld blast will stil! have 
left upon the bough. Many a pretty stalk of grasses and 
seed-vessels, too, will be left, full of beauty, even if without 
color, for In the morning when the 
rime has coated everything with a white film over which 


the sun sparkles and through which the bright tint glitters, 


the eyes that can sec 


and one has a feeling of expectancy as if miracles were in 
the air, or at evening when the sunset has died away like a 
fire upon the hearth and all is purple peace ind one treads 
softiv up and down the deserted paths, watching the stars 
tremble out, or waiting for the rising storm of which far up 
above tree-tops whisper to each other, then the garden has a 


yu ethereal 


separate charm, which suggests things fur away 
as different from the warm freedom and 


spirit is different 


ma pure ind is 


pleasures of the summer garden us Us 


from the flesh 
THE HOUSE ON CHRISTMAS EVE 


| —_ 7 be ill-natured at 
| Christmas -time I 
have always be lie ved 
one of the few unpat 
donable sins, and yet 
| when I found Mr 
Bloomingdale there 
| to-day—to-day, of all 
days—I was thrown, 
I confess quite off my 
balance 
| had been so happy as I entered; for as the door opened 
iu IL stepped in from the cold outside, the perfume of the 
hemlock had come to me—that indescribable, exquisite pet 
fume that to those who have lived in the country and used 
it in their houses seems woven into every memory of Christ 
mas; a perfume that now I caught mingled with that of 
flowers, and with just a touch in it of some spice or fruit, 
or some good thing, all floating out to me on an atmosphere 
as balmy and delicate as that of an odorous summer day 
That first breath one has of a house when the door is opened! 
What is there like it? It does for your visit what the first 
glimpse of the morning, as you draw aside your curtains, 
for your day. it makes it or mars it, as surely as the 
manner of your hostess when she greets you. What flights 
of imagination, what rare communings of the spirit, what 
spontaneous outpouring of the generous nature, have been 
hilied or blighted, aud what have been cultivated, by the at- 
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mosphere of a house as one passed the front door? To-day I 
closed my eyes in delight. Memories of happy Christmas 
holidays of long ago rushed over me. Old pictures, all 
light and laughter, were suddenly reproduced. I forgot 
even Babson—the sedate Babson, who had pulled aside the 
curtain and announced my name, and now, turning sudden 
ly, stood looking at me with pained astonishment. Guests 
were not accustomed to forgetting themselves in his pres 
ence. My enthusiasms began to abate. They entirely 
ebbed away when, just inside, I met Mr. Bloomingdale— 
an estimable man, I know, full of good deeds, they tell me, 
but so unctuous, so flattering, my happiness goes whenever 
I meet him 

He meets you in Madison Square, and if you are a man, 
he stops and draws you to him, patting your shoulder with 
the same affection that your father might display at home, 
being careful not to let you see his face, however, which 
betrays no interest in your presence, but in that of quite 
another passer-by. At Mrs. Van Twiller’s he takes the hand 
of either man or woman, presses it, addresses you as ‘‘ My 
dear,” only to drop you and your hand the moment a more 
desirable person is seen. He never lets any one finish a sen- 
tence, yet he knows everything about everybody. I think 
he likes to use his unprofitable acquaintances as kinds of 
decoys—as something he seems to be absorbed in, while in 
reality he is covering his absorption in something else. He 
is always at his neighbor's in times of festivity. I have an 
idea he lets his own servants all go out on those days. 

The talk after I escaped him was desultory. Not many 
people were there. Every now and then one of Mrs. Van 
Twiller’s young nieces—here for the holidays and to be with 
Aunt Eleanor—would put her head in at a door and beckon 
mysteriously to Mrs. Van Twiller. Then would follow a 
whispered consultation in the hall—sometimes about a pres- 
ent to be sent some one forgotten till the last moment, but 
oftenest, when the youngest came, it was for permission to 
open “ just this one box ” that had come, followed by solemn 
promises neither to tell nor to ask to see ‘‘a single other one.” 

Professor Prodgers said little, though once or twice he 
waxed eloquent over the troubles of Mr. Walter Damrosch 
and his orchestra, I remember‘he said that too much pro 
tection would kill us as a country, that ‘‘the defence of a 
principle differed greatly from the protection of individual 
interests. In the one lay the certain strength and success 
of a people, in the other the seed of that poison which would 
inevitably destroy them.” ‘‘If you never open your doors, 
he said, again, ‘‘ for fear of evil entering in, you will keep 
out good as well. You can’t shut out one without shutting 
out the other, till you learn to live so well within your walls 
that, with windows and doors both wide open to everything, 
evil itself will fear to try and find an entry.” But, like the 
rest of us, the Professor was most interested in the children 
and when Mr. Bloomingdale went, we all adjourned to the 
piay-room upstairs 


WOMEN AND 


THE GOOD GODDESS OF 


MEN. 

POVERTY 

1 EORGE SAND, who had a woman’s, and a French wo 

¥ man’s, liking for the graces and even luxuries of life, 
had the courage to make her finest fictitious character, Con 
suelo, end in poverty, not in wealth. The last glimpse we 
have of the beautiful heroine, the unequalled songstress, who 
had for years held audiences spellbound and had sovereigns 
at her feet, is when she is wandering among the hills with 
her « ver-wandering husband and het lovely children fear 
less and free, and singing to the echoes her song about * The 
good Goddess of Pove rty At a time when so many are 
driven by necessity to face real poverty, and so many more 
to meet that of poverty which is at least compara 
tive, it is worth while to look a little toward the alternative 
of a greater simplicity of life. There are tastes, no doubt 
which can only be satisfied by looking in the other direction 
—by making sure of richer and richer food. more and more 
costly wines, an unlimited supply of new clothes, and an in- 
variable box at the opera. If we seek this direction we 
know at once what guide to seek, since there is but one self 
appointed authority, and he has always his object-lesson to 
exhibit—his class of Four Hundred to show At the other 
extreme stands the prophet of poverty Thoreau, who re 
tired—not very far—into the woods to ascertain whether it 
was really so very difficult to get a living, ** not,’ 

io live cheaply or to live dearly there, but to transact some 
private business with the fewest obstacles.” These obsta 
have lived happily although 
his whole expenditures for eight months were a trifle unde 
sixty-two dollars, including the cost of his house, which was 
$28 12. He says, as a result I am convinced, both by 
faith and experience, that to maintain one’s self on this earth 
is not a hardship, but a pastime, if we will live simply and 
wisely 

Somewhere between these extremes—of the New York 
social leader and the Concord reformer — the line of good 
sense must run In a literary way, there is no doubt that 
it is the devotee of simplicity who has written the best 
books. It is not the end of human existence, however, to 
write books, but to live; and the necessity of living, also, 
has made the Concord experiment more interesting just now 
than the Patriarchs’ balls. One thing is certain, that there 
is no fear of too much economy among the American peo 
ple, since their traditional easy-going tendency lies the 
other way. The severest charge made against the Chinese 
8 that they are a race of Thoreaus, and live on five 
day. *‘* The merchant prince who sleeps under his counter 
aud lives on fifty cents a day can drive out of business his 
white rival who has his house in town, his country-seat, and 
his pew in church.” (I quote from «# recent speech in Con 
gress by Hon. 8. G. Hilborn, of California.) Nay, it is a 
curious fact that our Irish fellow-citizens, against whose 
fathers this precise objection used to be made during the 
shanty period of their career. are among those who now 
censure Chinese « heap labor most severe y But it is not at 
all confined to them. ‘The very qualities which are held up 
most assiduously to little boys in Sunday-schools, and which 
are essential, they are told, to prosperity and usefulness— 
economy, abstinence, and untiring industry—are the very 
qualities which the Chinese are blamed for possessing. An 
other illustration of the same feeling is the general disap- 
proval among whole classes of people of Mr. Atkinson's new 
cooking apparatus, which, it is claimed, makes an immense 
saving both of trouble and of money. One would think 
that he would be regarded as a general benefactor if the 
claim were true, especially in hard times like these. On 
the contrary, he is apt to be mentioned with wrath and de 
rision in the labor unions, while families more prosperous 
than those which are there represented are glad to make use 
of his contrivauce 
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The popular contempt for cheapness perhaps reached its 
climax when a candidate for high office frankly declared 
his opinion that a cheap coat usually implied a cheap man 
inside of it. Remember that the question of cheapness is 
not mainly one between cluss and class, but between the 
lower needs of human life and the higher. The young 
student who wears a threadbare coat that he may get a 
college education, the young mechanic who wears one that 
he may provide for a sick wife or child, such a person is not 
cheapened, but glorified by the shabby garmert he wears. 
History attributes no splendor of raiment to Christ and His 
apostles; the very cost, or want of cost, in their garments is 
not recorded. The verdict of the world upon Thoreau’s 
frugality is recorded in the fact that whereas he printed but 
two volumes in his lifetime, his whole works have just been 
issued ir ien volumes, to meet the posthumous demand. 
There are no more dignified pages in history than those 
which record how Emerson, as a child, was unable to read 
the second volume of a certain book, because his widowed 
mother could not afford the needful amount (five cents) to 
obtain it from the circulating library; or those in which 
Mrs. Hawthorne recounts the exceediag economy of her 
early housekeeping in a place not now famed for economy— 
Lenox. No doubt, great fortunes are not made by minute 
economies; great fortunes are made by methods more dar- 
ing; but the author, the artist, the inventor, the philanthro- 
pist, the saint, has reason to bless the cleap coat or the At- 
kinson cooker, or any means by which he can, in the words 
of Thoreau, maintain himself on the earth more simply. 

No doubt beauty is one of the great aims of existence, but 
the most immediate and precious forms of beayty are of 
little cost. 


“There is vo price paid for the lavish summer, 
And June is free to the poorest comer.” 


The costlier forms are destined to be provided more and 
more at the expense of the whole community. Which has 
the greater enjoyment of pictures, the ignoraut millionaire 
who buys them by the yard, or the Italian woman who 
comes with her babies to spend Sunday afternoon at the 
art museum? In a right civilization the possession of 
beauty will be within the reach of all. Fortunately there is 
always an antidote to mere worldliness in the heart of youth. 
Take out a few misguided young men who are professed 
fortune-hunters, a few hapless girls held by their mothers 
for the highest bidder in the marriage market, and how 
sane and simple are most of our young people at the outset 
in their views of life! The petted belle marries a poor young 
artist or naval lieutenant. If she was brought up poor in 
childhood, she sees nothing to fear in reverting to poverty 
with him; if she was brought up to wealth, then poverty is 
a new and interesting experience, a festivity, a lark, and she 
meets it with enthusiasm. After all, much happiness come 
from the imprudent marriages and the ‘‘ good Goddess of 
Poverty.” I knew a young girl, of a fashionable New York 
family, who wished to marry a young naval officer who was 
not so much as a lieutenant Of a!l the young girls I ever 
knew,” said her experienced aunt to me, ‘‘she is the least 
fitted to be a poor man’s wife.” Yet she married him, and 
actually saved money on his first year’s pay; and, as the 
story-books say, ‘lived happy ever after.” T. Ws ie 


IN ONE WAY OR ANOTHER. 


\ TOMEN who have grown tired of the masculine ridicule 
\ of their running, when there is occasion for them to 
run, cannot do better than to have their daughters take a 
course of exercise that shall spare them such mortification, 
since at one time or another in life it may become necessary 
for all people to run. To this end exercise in a gymnasium 
is most desirable, beginning with gentle calisthenics, and go 

ing on with bars and trapeze and ring and ladder, avoiding 
the heavier work, the abrupt pulls upon the strength, or any 
too violent force of movement, thus increasing gently the 
breathing and the sudorific power, quickening and cleaning 
the blood, and eliminating a world of refuse through the skin 

In the gymnasium the girl will be taught to run so that her 
movement in ber light skirts becomes a far more graceful 
thing than the running of her brother when he seems all legs 

But her exercise need not stop at the gymnasium, while 
there is riding and rowing and swimming to be done out- 
doors, and fencing and dancing within. Dancing is always 
a healthy exercise under favorable conditions—that is, in 
pure air, and with not too late hours. And few things de- 
velop the shape better or produce more grace of movement 
than fencing does, calling upon all the muscles, and culti- 
vating readiness, quickness, caution, and resolution at the 
same time. Swimming, although it leaves no single muscle 
untried. is a less desirable form of exercise, because the 
temptation there is to overdo; still the great swimmers de 
clare that no other form of exercise makes the body feel 
afterward so much as ifit had wings and could soar in outer 
ether. But it should be taken gently, and if the swimmer 
is at all chilled, it should be left immediately, and brisk fric- 
tion with brash and towel should take its place 

After any of this order of exercise, when the first glow 
has passed, there should be a quick bath and a cold-water 
douche, which prevents taking cold. 

Other forms of healthy exertion are still to be found in 
walking and in domestic work. But it should be under 
stood, by-the-way, by those who desire to rid themselves of 
superfluous flesh, that walking is of little use for that pur 
pose unless it produces perspiration; and walking. when 
carried to such a point, is not always best. There are more 
effective ways, through gymnastic exercise, to promote per- 
spiration and thus reduce flesh. And, after all, there is no 
healthier or better way to do this in general than by what is 
called house-work, whenever there is the requisite strength 
for its steady pull, and it is marvellous here how the strength 
grows by what it feeds on. Many a girl who was too deli- 
cate or too listless to help her mother in anything but trifles, 
marrying and doing her own work develops a full chest, a 
strong back, stout limbs,and good lungs, with the broom 
and the duster, the flat-iron and the scrubbing-board; and 
appetite and cheery spirits and good-nature have developed 
at the same time with the swift and happy coursing of the 
blood in the veius by reason of the work. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BALL GOWNS. 
THE dancing season began with the stately ball of the 
Patriarchs, and is kept up by delightful dances at 
Sherry’s, and by smaller though equally gay cotillons for 
débutantes, given by relations who desire to add to the 
success of a girl's first winter in society. The gowns worn 
on these brilliant occasions are of exceedingly delicate tints 
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White and pink gowns remain the favorite of the season, 
not for débutantes only, but for their older sisters, for young 
matrons, and are even worn by mothers when introducing 
their daughters. 

Satin and moiré with trimmings of tulle, lace, and chiffon, 
and a few flowers very carefully used, make up the prettiest 
ball gowns. ‘Tulle dresses are seldom seen, but there is a 
return to draperies, over-skirts, and sleeves of Lyons tulle 
on what modistes call *‘ solid” dresses of rich satins and silks, 
whether white or colored. Among many ball gowns made 
by Mrs. Donovan, one of the most chic is of pink satin, with 
a white tulle over-skirt widely bound with pink satin ribbon. 
The satin skirt of six breadths, just touching the floor, is cut 
to cling about the hips and flare at the foot, with full curving 
godet folds in the back. The tulle over-skirt has a short 
apron front without fulness, and only about twelve inches 
long, then curves lower on the sides to reach the foot in the 
back. A flounce of accordion-pleated tulle trims the foot. 
In the lower space on the satin front are two clusters of 
pink blossoms, either trailing arbutus or hawthorn, one 
branched with leaves and stems high on the right side, the 
other. a smaller bunch, near the foot on the left. The low 
round waist has puffs of satin as sleeves, with a drapery of 
tulle around the neck held by a vine of blossoms. 

White moiré corsages have the front turned back from 
neck to waist in pointed revers of the moiré doubled and 
merely stitched on the edges. The V space between the 
revers is filled in with white chiffon gathered very full at 
the top in small tucks that form a ruche. Soft puffs of 
chiffon form short sleeves that are covered by epaulettes 
of real lace—Alencon, duchesse, or appliqué—which start 
next the chiffon ruche, and after draping the sleeves extend 
across the back. A twist of the moiré edges the waist in- 
stead of a belt, and ends under a small Medicis bow set on 
the pointed back. To complete these dainty bodices a bit 
of color is added in a single large rose or chrysanthemum 
posed high on the left side, with a leafy long stem extend- 
ing to the twist on the edge. The flaring moiré skirt has 
full godets and is untrimmed, or else has a ten-inch flounce 
of the chiffon finely pleated and headed with a tucked 
ruche like that of the corsage. 

Pale yellow satin gowns are also effective, whether draped 
with white tulle in ‘‘ shawl fashion” of two breadths hang- 
ing full and straight in the back, or else trimmed with yel- 
low chiffon, black velvet ribbons, and dark brown fur, which 
may be sable, but is more often mink. A skirt of palest 
lemon-colored satin with fine white stripes pointillé with 
black has a puff and double ruche of yellow chiffon held by 
chour of black ribbon velvet, and finished at the foot by a 
narrow band of brown fur. The low corsage, pointed sharp- 
ly in front and back, has a square neck edged with fur, 
while bands of fur extend up from the point in front and 
go over the shoulders, a fall of lace filling the V space, and 
also forming a ruffle on the puffed satin sleeves. Other 
yellow satins have a brocaded design of white meshes like 
those of lace woven on their surface and dotted with black. 
French modistes interline these skirts with thin wadding to 
make them fall in rich folds, and complete them by a fur 
band as a border at the foot 

Sweet-pease in all their varied colors are tied up with pink 
satin ribbons to decorate pink or white ball gowns. Pink 
chrysanthemums are bunched with dark shaded leaves of 
velvet. Bands of small pink roses all in a row are placed 
around the neck, with a fringe below of their green foliage, 
while for the foot of the skirt are rose borders, yellow, pink, 
or dark Jacqueminot red, of the flowers crushed together, 
with petals stripped from the blossoms and drooping below. 


NEW THINGS IN MILLINERY. 


Bonnets that are scarcely more than coiffures are worn in 
the parquet at the opera, and in the evening at the the 
atre, as well as at afternoon teas and day weddings. Those 
of white duchesse lace with dark fur bands and Mercury 
wings of Rhine-stones are commended by Madame Louise, 
who is also making Russian bonnets of velvet embroidered 
with silver and gold. The latter are shaped like French 
babies’ caps, close-fitting and edged with fur, and trimmed 
with a large bow set high across the back. It is the caprice 
of the moment to wear a broad low bow somewhere on the 
bonnet, and the latest fancy transfers it from the front to 
the back. This important bow is of velvet ribbon of black 
or of some gay color, or of the shot velvet showing two 
shades of cerise or of blue or green on its ribbed surface, 
while the under side is of plain satin. A little bonnet with 
a crewn of cerise velvet, the only brim a jet band of open 
floral pattern, has a wide bow of black velvet ribbon high 
on the back, which appears to be held there by two ball pins 
of jet and gold stuck in to cross each other 

Parma violets, the pale large blossoms, are also late revi 
vals in these rooms filled with stylish millinery. These flow 
ers are so effective with fur and velvet that they are apt to 
bloom out at midwinter, when feathers have become back- 
neyed. They are used on large velvet turbans with fur 
edges, a large bunch of violets standing just left of the front, 
and a smaller bunch drooping in the back. A turban of 
violet velvet edged with black moiré Persian fur, or one of 
black velvet with a band of Russian sable trimmed with 
violets, is very elegant for afternoon wear, for calling, driv- 
ing, and receptions. 

Picturesque Amazon hats of felt with wide sides turned 
up against the crown, and laden with black ostrich plumes, 
are for morning drives and for wearing with cloth gowns. 
A large buckle of cut steel or of jet is curved along the 
front of the crown, and the band is drawn through. Black, 
brown, and hunter's green are the colors most used in large 
hats. 

Jet bonnets are slightly draped with black tulle to make 
them look extremely light. Others have a broad bow of 
cerise velvet in front, with a single high loop in aigrette 
fashion, and two large rings of jet drawn through the strap 
of the bow. Theic are no strings to these tiny bonnets. 
Rhine-stone rings, curved buckles, and the small Mercury 
wings are in the front of white lace bonnets. Black roses 
are still worn, and also small wreaths of pink dwarfed roses. 


FOR AMATEUR DRESSMAKERS. 


A new finish given to the wrists of long mutton-leg sleeves 
is easily carried out by home dressmakers. It consists of a 
little ruffle sewed to the end of the sleeves, and extending 
up around the hand as the calyx about a flower. This is 
not a gathered ruffle, but a circular frill, made from a square 
of about seven inches by rounding off the corners and 
cutting a round hole in the middle for the hand to pass 
through. It is made double, and is stitched to the sleeve 
without fulness. When the dress is trimmed with another 
fabric, and one of a different color, the added fabric forms 
the inside next the hand, as a frill of black sacking faced 
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inside with cerise velvet or satin like that used for the collar 
and belt. When finished the ruffle is only two inches wide. 
The outer edges ure first sewed together, then turned and 
stitched on the outside. The frill is attached to the sleeve 
by two rows of stitching, and the sleeve is faced with a band 
of silk. That the hand may pass through the frill easily it 
is well to leave the outer seam of the sleeve open a space of 
two inches, and close it by two hooks and loops. The ruffle 
is also left open a slight distance beyond the sleeve, but the 
edges should meet closely to preserve the circular appear- 
ance. 

In making over last year’s dresses of silk or of cloth it is 
a good plan to use the skirt as an over-skirt above a sham 
skirt of velvet or of silk. If the lower part of the skirt is 
soiled it can be removed, as the over-skirt curves up almost 
to the knee on the sides, and drops down in front and back 
only half the distance between the knee and the foot of the 
lower skirt, leaving the latter showing plainly where it is 
smoothly banded on the foundation or skirt lining. This is 
very pretty in silk skirts of five or six breadths finished 
with a velvet binding and falling on a velvet lower skirt. 
Thus a dress of green and brown shot silk with waving 
brown stripes has an over-skirt curved up the sides to show 
a brown velvet sham skirt. The velvet is also used as leg- 
o’-mutton sleeves, and as a folded collar, a belt, and in 
points in front and back like a guimpe. This arrangement 
may do away with soiled or worn parts of the silk, and the 
dress may be further renewed by placing horseshoe curves 
of velvet under the armholes in a way now fashionable. 

Over-skirts that fall in points, either three or five, always 
having one point low in front, can be cut according to the 
cloth of a left-over dress. If the skirt is full enough at the 
top for the present fashion, it is an easy matter to cut out 
the points below. But if the top is too scant, and the lower 
part of the skirt is not soiled, the narrow upper part can be 
cut off, and thus greater width obtained. When skirts are 
shortened thus and pointed, the lower skirts should be of the 
same color, though a different material may be used, as cloth 
over velvet, or sacking over moiré or bengaline. 

Tailors make a point of carrying out defhils of a costume 
perfectly, even when the gown is very simple. For example, 
in plain black hop-sacking, serge, or cheviot dresses, made 
with a frock-coat and flaring skirt, they furnish also a house 
waist of silk, usually of some shot taffeta with hair stripes 
or dashes, and this pretty silk reappears as the lining of the 
coat and skirt, and in the balayeuse. A shimmering glossy 
taffeta of green shot with violet, or of blue with gold-brown, 
is very effective as a waist and linings of black or brown 
gowns, while cerise with black, or red with pink, changeable 
silks are chosen for gayer tastes. Cerise is now quite as 
popular with dark blue gowns as it has long been with 
black. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ITALIAN GARDENS. By CHARLES A. PLATT. With Many 
Illustrations, including a Colored Frontispiece (printed 
in Paris). 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $5 00. (/n a Box.) 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES OF GEORGE WILLIAM 
CURTIS. Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. Vol. I. 
Orations and Addresses on the Principles and Charac- 
ter of American Institutions and the Duties of American 
Citizens, 1856-1891. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 50. (Other volumes in press.) 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN. Volume Ill. Illustrated Edi- 
tion. With Colored Plates, Maps, and Numerous Illus- 
trations. Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $5 00. (Volume IV. in press.) 


THE RULERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. By RICHARD 
HARDING Davis, Author of ** The West from a Car- 
Window,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH; Or, Maid, Wife, and 
Widow. A Matter-of-fact Romance. By CHARLES 
READE. With Photogravure Portrait, and 550 Illustra- 
tions by WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON. Two volumes. 
8vo, Illuminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$8 00. (In a Box.) 


THE MASTERS AND MASTERPIECES OF ENGRAVING. By 
Wi us O. Cuapin. Illustrated with Sixty Engravings 
and Heliogravures. 8vo, Ornamental Leather, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $10 00. (dn a Box.) 


‘“*HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE’’ FOR 1893. Vol. XIV. 
With about 800 Illustrations and go4 Pages. 4to, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3 so. 


LETTERS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Edited by 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, With Three Photogravure 
Portraits. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (Jn a Box.) 


THE CHRIST-CHILD IN ART. A Study of Interpretation. 
By HENRY VAN DYKE. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4 00. 


RIDERS OF MANY LANDS. By THEODORE AYRAULT 
DobGE, Brevet Lieutenant-colonel U. S. Army. Illus- 
trated with Numerous Drawings by FREDERIC REMING- 
TON, and from Photographs of Oriental Subjects. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4 oo. 


AS WE GO. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With Por- 
trait and Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
(In “ Harper’s American Essayists.’’) 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 

by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 

Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Uanrer's CATALOGUE 

will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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Disease germs nay be carried home in clothing, an 
were this not the case, it is a very untidy proceeding t 
put into one’s wardrobe an article of dress which h 
not been thoroughly cleansed. 

When the French woman takes off her bonnet s)} 
does not bundle it at once into a bandbox, or throw 
hastily on a shelf,or hang it up ona peg. Not she 
Every little loop and bow is pulled out and put int 
shape, strings are gently caressed into smoothness, jet 
and aigrettes are straightened and fastened in positio: 
and the bonnet receives the touch of the brush to r 
move dust, and then it is laid between folds of tissue-pa 
per, and is ready for its next appearance, as fresh an 
new, to al! intent, as when it left the milliner’s uand 

Gloves are expensive articles, no matter how sedu 
lous the care bestowed upon them But gloves wi 
last a third longer than they usually do if pulled off 
the hand from the wrist down, and turned inside out 
as is done when they are tried on in the shops; if 
laid by themselves, properly straightened, and not 
crumpled into a tight ball, and if mended at the in 
stant a rip shows itself, a pair of gloves will retain their 
pristine freshness. It is good policy to have best and 
second-best gloves, and gloves for shopping and run 
ning about. In our chilly winters the last-mentioned 
should be of dog-skin, and sufficiently loose not to cramp 
the hand. Light gloves may be cleaned more than once 
to advantage 

Shoes with yawning gaps where buttons should be, 
at once convict the wearer of heedlessness. A gentle- 
woman may wear coarse shoes or patched shoes, het 
boots may be clumsy or ill-fitting if the state of her 
purse forbids her having elegance, but she will not 
be seen in boots from which the buttons have become 
loosened or lost. A large needle and stout thread will 
replace a button, and it requires only a. moment's work, 
and the wearer will part with no portion of her self- 
respect if she does this as a matter of habit 

Neckties, ribbons, belts, and the several little fanciful 
adjuncts which add a touch of distinction to a woman's 
costume should be kept in dainty boxes of their own. 








Figs. 2 and 3.—Biack Sitk Gown with JET 
EMBROLDERY 
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THE 


VI 
a AT dream bothered me. I couldn't quit my mind of 

it, and as the good horse loped along the trail with a 
steadiness that made a sharp lookout superfluous, I caught 
myself thinking whimsically of Pharaoh’s butler and baker, 
and their luck in getting hold of a fellow smart enough to 
discover or fabricate a meaning. The thing had been so 
vivid, and its sequence so regular, that 1 got stuck on the 
notion that it might mean something. Just what—God alone 
could know it | interested myself in guessing. 

The start had been so hurried that I hadn’t time to say 
a word to my wife about it. While she got together the 
few wearables—a clean hunting-shirt, handkerchiefs, and a 
pair of socks—which go to make a ranchman’s travelling 
outfit, and packed them, together with the bag of money I 
had brought from the post. into my saddle pockets, I gave 
her an account of Winifred’s share in our nocturnal vaga 
ries. She was a good deal bothered by the occurrence, and 
promised to be watchful, and to follow a pres« ribed course 
of treatment with the child during my absence. She was so 
upset by Winifred’s escapade altogether that she almost 
forgot to send a message to Kirke. At the last minute she 
called after me, however, to find out something about him, 
how he had stood the trip down, and what treasure his wife 
had brought back from her journey into the unknown. 

As I mounted, she came out fetching a bit of a bundle in 
her hand which she said she had nearly forgotten. She 
tucked it into the saddle pocket along with the money and 
my shirt, with the mother look in her eyes, and bade me 
give it to Kirke’s wife ** with little Winifred’s love.” 

It’s an infant’s robe and cap,” she explained. ‘‘ Winnie 
only wore them once or twice; she outgrew them directly 
I thought it would please Kirke for his baby to have some 
thing associated with our litle one. She is so fond of him.” 
Then, with a laugh, she added, ‘* And so am I.” 

To which assertion I could put in no disclaimer. I liked 
Kirke myself, and for that very reason the unhandsome 
dream I'd had about him troubled me. The negroes at 
home used always to say that to dream of snakes was the 
enemies; and it looked ridiculous to think of Kirke 
as my enemy His own perhaps, and his wife’s—that was 
intelligible enough. Lots of men are the most persistent 
foes their families or they themselves have. But I was out- 
side of all that. The lines of my life did not tangle with 
his anywhere that there should‘be need for entting loose. 
Yet it had been my hands that the reptile punctured. 

As I rode along I did considerable imaginative scamper- 
ing hither and yon, aud roped a good many theories. But 
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“KIRKES WIFE—-AND THE WOMAN OF MY DREAM.” 


VOW OF THE VIRGENS HEART. 


McCLELLAND. 


when I gol them down they turned out to be no good 
scrubbers all of them, so I was fain to vote the whole thing 
foolishness from start to finish 

About twenty-five miles down I struck the main trail, 
and fell in with a couple of fellows 1 knew going to town 
on a deal. I was glad of company; not because of the 
wealth in the saddle pocket, however; solitary riding, with 
a rifle on the saddle, and a good knife and pistol in your 
belt, was safe enough for a man who could keep his own 
counsel and away from haciendas. Monté and whiskey 
cut more purses on the frontier thirty years ago than brig 
ands had ever done, despite the stories ‘‘ tenderfeet” make 
up and sWeéar to. Robbery, except in war-times, was always 
discouraged. When the populace are their own judiciary, 
property lines are among the first drawn hard and fast. And 
distinctions in meum et tuum come out strovg when a rope’s 
end follows any mixing up. 

These fellows, whose names were Grant and Lundry, 
were square men,and Lundry had served in the Mexican 
imbroglio. We fought our battles o'er as we put our 
beasts along, and cracked old jokes and told old stories, 
finding all improved by time, and mellowed to our liking 
During the mid-day rest we got yarning about other things, 
border doings, and superstitions. The subject of dreams by 
my contrivance came on the boards, and, to my amusement 
more then surprise, I discovered that both my companions 
had a sneaking faith in them. Not as prophecies exactly, 
rather as ‘‘ pointers” thrown out by the authorities, which 
might be utilized or let slip by finite intelligence according 
to its capabilities. Most Southerners are superstitious. They 
live so much more in the emotions than the intellect. 

Before we saddled up again a good many dream experi- 
ences had been related. I said nothing about my own. The 
thing was crude and incomplete as yet; a dream without a se- 
quel,a fulfilment of some sort,is an unsymmetrical abortion, 
like a lizard withouta tail. There was a notion in my mind, 
moreover, that any interpretation offered by my companions 
might take a fo spiritual turn: a dream involving serpents 
smacks of the flowing bow], and its customary climax 

We made pretty good time on the trip, and without dis 
tressing the horses got into San Antonio about nightfall of 
the fourth day out. There was a sort of private hostelry 
around a corner from Flores Street which would put up a 
few old campaigners in comfortable style, and which formed 
my habitual headquarters when in the city. I had my horse 
stabled and a room prepared, after which I refreshed myself 
with an olla podrida and tortillas, washed down with mission 
wine, and then sallied forth to the Plaza to hunt up Miguel. 
If he should be come-at-able that night I knew the monté 
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tables and chile stands would be apt to render him up. The 
Plaza was brilliant with light and gay with a motley crowd of 
various nationalities—Spaniards, Mexicans, Americans, Ind 
ians, and half-breeds. Civilians and soldiers sauntered about 
or stood in groups, talking, jesting, and smoking In some 
places the air was resonant with the tinkle of guitars and 
the melody of voices. And everywhere the monte men and 
venders of fruit, chile, strong coffee, and licores did a lively 
business. ; 

Miguel wasn't to be found, so I planted messages for him 
here and there in likely places, and left them to sprout, 
while I betook myself to the Arsenal; and finding that de 
serted save by a sentry, to the house of an old companion in 
arms, where I spent an enjoyable evening 

Next morning, betimes, Miguel reported himself. The 
team had been corralled outside the city, and were in first 
rate condition, which was more than could be claimed for 
the driver. Indeed, Miguel admitted that he had “ bucked 
the tiger” and otherwise disported himself until his finan 
cial status could be summed up in two words dead 
broke.” He held himself mete for retirement from the 
world, and proposed to take the back trail at my earliest 
convenience, 

In reply to my inquiries he stated that Kirke had seemed 
a good deal used up by the journey, particularly the last 
day. That would have mended itself, however, but when 
he reached home he found a monté man, to whom he owed 
money, laying for him with a six-shooter and a calendared 
vow to have his own cash or Kirke’s gore Added to this, 
his wife was in a fever of anxiety on his account,which had 
brought on a premature confinement, The monté man was 
conjured by some method, Miguel couldn’t say what, but 
at all events he took himself pacifically off with all his bul 
lets in their legitimate chambers instead of Kirke's vitals 
The poor woman had been very ill, and Kirke, with the 
help of an old duefa, had nursed her day and night. After 
a bit she mended, and Kirke took a turn himself; he had 
strained himself with lifting, and the wound was set going 
afresh. They seemed to have had a rough time all around, 
from Miguel's account, even allowing for exaggeration 

They lived in the old mission part of the city, but, with a 
few directions from Miguel, I knew I should find them 
without difficulty. This I proposed to do in the afternoon 
of that same day. The morning must be devoted to busi 
ness . 

My wife and I had a scheme for sending our boys North 
to be educated as soon as they should be old enough. At 
that time the schools in Texas were mostly under Catholic 
control, and we preferred that our children should be subject 





to other influences. To further our object, as money would 
come in, which was not needed much about the ranch, we 
would put it by, and send it, through a trusty agent in San 
Antonio, down to a New Orleans banker of repute, who had 
charge of my investments. This gentleman was a fine finan 
cler, a personal friend, and the relative of my old college 
chum, and comrade in arms when | first came to Texas 
As soon as Miguel had taken himself off, I drew « chair 
to the tables and opened my saddle pockets. The money 
$350 it was—paid mc by the post commissary was in a shot 
bag. tied around the mouth with a leather string. It was, 
| have said, in notes and gold, and the bag had been 
lying in a pigeon-hole of an old secretary, where I kept my 
papers and did my bit of writing, ever since the day I got 
back from the post My wife had taken the precaution to 
eount it after hearing of the festivities at the half-breed ha 
nda; and once litthe Winifred had climbed up and pos 
sel herself of the bag without my noticing her. She had 
nptied the money out in her apron, and been loath to give 
ip, which had necessitated another count Barring these 
two handlings, the money had been undisturbed, as far as 
my knowledge went Indeed, there had been no chance 
for anybody to meddle with it the secretary was alw 
locked, and the key in my own pocket 
Ihe little bundle for Kirke’s baby was on top, just as my 
had slipped it in at the last moment. I transferred it 
" coat pocket, 80 that it shouldn't be forgotten Then 
l rummaged among the other things, hauled out the shot 
untied the string, and shook its contents out on the 
table There was a tinkle of coin, a dull thud of baser 
m is rustle of paper, and then the bag dropped from my 
hand, and I sat staring open -me< uthed, at a heterogeneous 
mass Of leaden bullets, paper animals, doll rags, and bits of 
‘ salted with a handful of American dollars and one 
two Treasury notes with the pictures cut out of them. I 
1, rubbed my eyes, blasphemed, and stared again 
Then the absurdity of all my care and precaution about this 
| ious lot of rubbish struck me, and I laughed aloud 
It was easy enough to spot the rogue; there lay the evi 
lence, plain as a pikestaff, Winifred had somehow gotten 
hold of the bag again, and swapped its contents for plunder 
of her own, besides mutilating three bank-notes of ten dol 


lars each It was provoking enough to make a man for 
swear the young of the human species, his own included 

f my young woman had been within arm’s-length about 
ther he would have come in for a taste of what Taffy cave 
! rum . 


Hlow the child could have come at the stuff again passed 
my comprehension As | picked out the coins and thrust 
the trasn back int g, | cast my thought backward 
In a moment I had it. One dav during the previous month 
1 had been called out suddenly to look after a heifer that 
had been badly gored in the corral The desk w 8 Open for 
1 had been posting my books, and in my hurry I had left it 

I remembered now that Winifred had been playing in 
the room Beyond a peradventure that had been the time 
vhen the mischief had been done. One of the ugliest things 


It looked 


the ta 


was the child's covering up her tracks so well 
ind it bothered me 
Phere was nothing to be done until I should get back 
home, so | went out and attended to my other business, and 
irranged with Miguel to start ‘on the home drive the fol 
d 
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l sledg f conclusion As the forging went on 
i heated, and I resumed my walk ng pretty fast 
l I . which Kirke lived was built of sun-dried 
b und surrounded a small court-yard. There was a 
ile wat nocent of a gat and the « pening was reached 
wer the acequia. The court was filled 
sa s, and orange-trees ; many were in 
1, and th la looked gay in the afternoon light. I 


~ prehension and large judgment; of that * 
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entered, glanced about, and turned instinctively to the right 
A door, half open, led into an outer room, of which a por 
tion was visible through the aperture. I rapped with my 
knuckles on the panel, and a voice from within cried, *‘ Zu- 
tra, por el amor de Dios!” The room was low-pitched, and, 
in contrast with the light outside, decidedly dusky. An cl 
derly woman, obese, and gone all to pieces m looks, after the 
manner of Spanish women who have turned the middle 
mile-stone, was patting tortillas by a table; and a young one 
sat beside the open window, with a baby on her breast 
What light there was fell full upon ber, and I got a good 
look before she rose and came forward. She was slender 
and looked frail, as one just up from a serious illness must 
Her hair was very light brown, and her face pale and strong 
lv featured: the eyes were gray with a steadfast look in 
them, and the mouth showed tenderness and courage. Even 
in health she could only have been beautiful in eyes that 
loved her; but there was a reserve of force suggested that 
most men would have found alluring—a promise of com 
likeness in differ 
which generates the noblest sort of fascination: a 

man who, with a hold once taken of a man, will keep on 
wv nding it under every shock. This was my inward con 
clusion, arrived at by the instantaneous process called in 
sight, while the young woman canglt up a little shaw! from 
i chair and threw it across her breast. ‘Then she rose and 
advanced to meet me. I had already recognized her— 
Kirke’s wife, and the woman of my dream 

Could I see her husband?” | inquired, speaking very 
gently, for the sight of her face roused all the doctor in my 
nature 


rien I mentioned my name. It had evidently no as 
sociation for her She repeated it inquiringly Dr Ev 
elyn? and then wanted to know if I had been sent in for 


onsultation—was, in short, a second opinion. The idea 
seemed to alarm her, and she hastened to assert that the pa 
tient was mending, that the symptoms had improved, had 
shown an abatement of fever and inflammation for sev- 
eral days past Whether this were really the case, or she 
was only whistling to keep her courage up, I, of course, 
could not tell until I had examined the patient. I reassured 
her, however, stating that my visit was due to nobody's sug 
gestion but my own, and that even the name of the doctor 
who had charge of the case was unknown to me Then I 
informed her that ber husband had been laid up at my ranch 
when he first got his wound, and that I had attended him 
Being in the city, | had called; that was all. My face 
would be familiar to Mr. Kirke 

A shade of grimness crept into my voice; unreasonably 

felt aggrieved that Kirke had not considered it worth 
while to mention us to his wife. It is curious how, with a 
big wrong fermenting in one’s nature, a peity slight will 
rankle 

rhe young woman seemed in some subtle way to catch 
the reflex of my mood; her face grew apologetic, and she 
extended her hand with a smile 

You must have been good to him,” she said 

Interest to continue 


for your 
That's the way with kindness, it lives 
on and on. Don't be hurt that I did not recognize your 
name When Harry got home I was so ill, and since then 
he has been at death's door himself. In his delirium he has 
talked of some one he calls ‘Madre Lucia,’ and of a little 
dark-eyed child named Winifred. He kept calling them 
‘God's angels,’ and asking their forgiveness for something; 
seeming forgetfulness, perhaps. 1 didn’t understand him 
Now I think that they must be your people. Is it not so?” 


f course | owned them What could a mando? The 


children’s name for their mother was ** Madre Lucia it 
titted her somehow, and we all liked it. This introduction 
of my wife and baby softened me My feelings towards 


Kirke were still tempestuous, but they consolidated right 


off in his wife's direction My liking went out to her 
amd a desire was born to stand between her and certain 
knowledge that might come to her My settlement with 


Kirke shouldn't include his wife if I could help it 
lo my suggestion that I should be allowed to see her 
husband alone and unannounced, Mrs. Kirke yielded with a 
smile, and the air of one graciously admitting the claims of 
a friend as well as a doctor Which, take it all around, was 
about the best thing she could have done for Kirke, since it 
put a sort of mortgage o. my manhood If that young wo 
man were as harmless, she was also, assuredly, as wise as 
she looked 
lhe inner chamber was better lighted than the one out 
side; it had two windows, both wide open and the light 
f them streamed across the bed. Kirke lay propped up 
on the pillows, gaunt and white as a spectre. Ill as he had 
been at the ranch, his appearance had never showed it like 
this. He looked, to use the common phrase, as though he 
had ‘been buried and dug up When I entered the room 
his eyes were closed, but at the sound of my footsteps he 
opened them and turned his head. <A curious vital sort of 
expression of mingled rage, terror, and relief darted over his 
face, followed by a daredevil look of defiance; his eyes met 
mine squarely, but hard and scintillating, like flame-light 
caught on a sword-blade. His limbs quivered, and his hand 
made an ineffectual movement towards the pillow, as though 
i weapon were habitually concealed there 
In an instant, with a blow of absolute conviction, the last 
As certainly as if I had been eve 
performance 1 knew that the child 
sleeping or waking, had given that money to Kirke 
None of that 1 said, quietly, and showed the hilt of 
my own revolver Then I closed the door, shutting the wo 
men into the outer room, and crossed over to the bedside 
When I caught Kirke’s look, my temper flamed up again 
nd for a moment or so I was as angry as a devi Had 
he looked other than he did, I'd have gone for him like the 
man, who doubtless had been pacified with my money 
It wasn’t the cash that hurt me so badly, although no man 
likes to lose three hundred and odd dollars at a clip It was 
the low-down, contemptible trick that put my monkey up 
We had been good to Kirke, or tried to be, and he hadn't 
shown the gratitude of a coyote It was like the dream, by 
ngo' a snake warmed on the breast and stinging the hands 
My rage burned hotter and hotter l wanted to shake the 
man as a terrier shakes a rat,to curse and kick him for an 
infernal blackguard not fit for shooting; to threaten him 
with a short shrift and a hempen necklace. All of these 
things I thirsted to do, and stood still and did none of them 
Something stronger than rage, stronger than love of justic 
or desire for revenge, held me back, curbed me as a rider 
It wasn't ruth for the man, nor for his wife 
nor was it Christianity, nor even humanity. It was the in 
domitable professional habit of suppressing individual emo 
tion to keep from exciting the patient 
‘here wasn't any use bucking; I was caught by the bit, 
and powerless. There were medicines on the table, and 
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curbs a steed 


among them strong stimulants. Kirke’s pallor had deep- 
ened, and he lay back panting. My hand instinctively 
sought a vial and glass, and prepared the necessary dose 
Then I slipped my arm under the pillow, avd instead of 
wringing Kirke’s neck, as he richly deserved, lifted him into 
a more comfortable position and physicked him. 

A sound came from the adjoining room—the pitiful wail 
ing of a feeble infant; another sound mingled with it, sootl)- 
ing and sweet as wind among pines—the voice of a mother 
singing. My eyes met Kirke’s. He heard it also. 

* Why did you do it?” 

Even in my own ears, the question put that way sounded 
like the veriest bathos—a squib instead of a broadside. It 
must have touched Kirke’s sense of humor too, for the 
muscles of his face relaxed, and the expression of his eyes 
changed 

‘Sit down,” he said, 
acts I'll tell you about it 

The explanation was given, perforce, in. short sentences, 
pieced out with questions, inferences, and conclusions. In 
brief, the story was this: There flourished in San Antonio a 
man from the States, who went by the sobriquet of ‘‘ Bandy 
Jim,” on account of a pair of the worst bowed legs that ever 
clamped the barrel of a mustang. His father had been a 
notable among *‘ the fancy,” and Bandy might have followed 
the profession of the ring but tor the fact that his build was 
against it. He inherited sporting tastes, however, and had 
turned his attention to monté, at which he proved himself so 
knowing a hand that he amassed sufficient capital to estab 
lish a first-class gambling-hell on one of the side streets 
Kirke had been an jabitue of the place before his marriage, 
and had kept up the habit, sv) rosa, afterwards. Monté 
takes hold on a man, they say; and Kirke had grown accus 
tomed to the excitement, and craved it 

About two months before the caiion scrape Kirke had lost 
three hundred dollars to Bandy, and wasn’t able to pay up 
Bandy, willing to accommodate a friend, had given him four 
montis’ grace, stipulating, however, that until he could meet 
his liabilities he should take his diversion elsewhere. Kirke 
and another man planned a trip into Mexico to try their 
luck among the Greasers, and quit San Antonio with prom 
ises on Kirke’s part to Bandy to fetch the money within the 
stipulated time, and to his wife to be at home well ahead of 
her confinement. They went first to places in Texas, but 
Kirke’'s bad luck stuck to him like a horned fly to a bullock, 
and finally his partner got disgusted, and pulled out, and 
quit. Kirke took up with another fellow then—the man 
who knifed him in the cafiion—and they proceeded to put the 
original plan of going over into Mexico into execution. They 
were obliged to make a détour because Kirke’s new partner 
had had a disagreement with some people below, and they 
were looking for him with pistols 

The stabbing and consequent detention at the ranch had 
scooped in the balance of the time and something over, and 
Kirke came to realize that one promise had a broken neck, 
and that if he should be able to keep the other intact it 
would have to be under cover of Bandy’s revolver. In this 
view he was confirmed by word from down the trail brought 
him one day by Miguel. He bad known the caquero for a 
long time, first in San Antonio, ten years before, as the man 
had stated, and afterwards in various other places. Miguel 
had met some fellows from San Antonio while out on the 
range one day, and they had bade him tell Hal Kirke that 
Bandy had gotten addled with the notion that he, Kirke, 
had sloped for good, and had sworn by the law and the 
prophets if ever he got the drop on him to let daylight 
throngh without any fooling 

rhis Kirke accepted for verity, knowing Bandy to be an 
impulsive man, prone to act first and harken to explanations 
afterwards. It bothered him because his wounds would 
put him at a disadvantage in a broil. He couldn't even be 
sure of his aim, much less of bis ability to acquit himself 
with credit if it should come to knife practice. Home he 
would go, of course, Bandy or no Bandy. His wife’s trouble 
was drawing near. She trusted him, and he, loving her as 
he loved nothing in heaven above or the earth beneath, had 
never lied to her, and didn’t propose to begin 

The very day after Miguel brought in the news—the one 
preceding his own departure—that heifer had been gored, 
and I had gone out to the corral, leaving my desk open 
The rest followed in natural sequence: Winifred, remember 
ing the glittering contents of the bag, had repossessed her 
self of it and emptied its contents in her lap. She had been 
cutting paper animals on her own hook, and she supple- 
mented the operation by clipping out the profiles in several 
of the bank-notes. Presently, growing tired of solitary 
mischief, she had scuffled all her plunder into her apron and 
betaken herself to her usual play - ground, Kirke’s room, 
where she had dumped the whole mess on the bed, demand 
ing that he should make her “ pitty sings Kirke had 
been fixing up his saddle pouches ready for the start, and 
tormenting himself about that which he might find at his 
journey’s end. This thing came to him as a deliverance 
He counted the money, and found that it exceeded the sum 
necessary to ensure his safety Opportunity, money, and 
urgent need form a star combination for the devil, and he 
generally gets in work with it. 

Kirke fixed up the bag as I had found it, and made the 
child restore it to the desk. Then he hid the money in his 
pouches, and diverted Winifred’s attention with songs and 
stories until she forgot about it. The next day he left the 
ranch, and in less than a week was back in San Antonio, 
getting in under cover of night Having the money in 
hand, it had been easy enough to send the old duefa with 
n note to Bandy and arrange matters His own illness, suc- 
ceeding that of his wife, had prevented him from absenting 
himself from the city during my sojourn, according to his 
Intention 

Kirke’s narrative was a dry statement of facts, without a 
single excuse made or extenuating circumstance set forth 
Not one word about antecedent causes, or hard luck, or love 
for his wife and desire to spare her, did he utter. He sim- 
ply put the confession of that which he had done into as few 
words as possible, and left it there, without one blessed bit 
of theatrical business about it. The natural result of which 
was that neither irritation nor contempt, on my part, was 
increased. Insensibly I began to shift ground of my own 
accord, and to make the excuses for him which he scorned 
to make for himself. The one thing which a man will not 
forgive in another man is want of pluck 

Kirke lay back on his pillow and closed his eyes, pretty 
well exhausted. I watched him, with my inwards in a bigger 
ferment than they had been for years. Pictures came and 
went before the spiritual retina; memory had her magic 
lantern going, and was slipping in some of the old slides 
Scenes from my old student days thronged back — wild, 
reckless scenes, little to my credit ; half-forgotten follies 
and sins started vividly into the foreground. The two 
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years preceding my poor mother’s death, during which I 
had gone the pace considerably ahead of decency and de- 
corum, made themselves obnoxiously conspicuous. After 
them came scenes when my self-respect was beginning to 
return, under the influence of accomplished duty and the 
growing esteem of my fellow-men. Then the procession of 
days during which the tenderness, confidence, and influence 
of a good woman had been a pool of Bethesda for the heal 
ing of my infirmities. Last of all came the vision of my 
litle child—the unsuspecting agent of this man’s fall- 
striving to get to him in her sleep; passing into his room 
with the moonlight, like a pure spirit along a shining path 
way. 

In the chaotic mass of thought and emotion a resolution 
began to germinate. Kirke’s eyes were closed, but he was 
not asleep; the muscles of his face twitched, and bis fingers 
picked at the coverlet. Despite his pluck, his bravado, the 
man was suffering other than physical pain. Pity supplied 
the nascent resolution with dew. 

A sound caused me to turn my head in the direction of 
the door; it was ajar, and just inside, Kirke’s wife leaned 
against the wall, with her child on her breast. Our eyes 
met in a long look, and I knew that she had heard every 
word of her husband's confession. 

My resolution sprang into the activity of life, and formed 
a nucleus about which revolved emotions, recollect ions, and 
convictions, interplaying, developing, and falling into order. 
Intense emotional excitement seized me. Motioning the 
woman to join me at the bedside, I turned to Kirke. His 
eyes were open, and his face looked strained and white. It 
was pitiful. I knew that his strength was waning; that as 
much as possible it should be spared. That which I had to 
do must be done quickly 

Friend,” | said, gently, ‘‘in my young days I travelled 
the down trail under whip and spur, and never thought nor 
paused nor pulled rein until | came a cropper over a new 
made grave. A woman filled it whose heart bad suffered 
more from my misuse of life than her body had done to 
give it to me. Since then another woman, with love and 
trust and prayer, has done the best she could to make a man 
of me. When I came in just now I was mad enough to 
have killed you ; indeed, the thought came into my mind. 
All that has changed; other influences have come into play 
—influences aroused by this”—touching with my hand his 
wife’s shoulder—‘‘and this,” laying §% on the brow of his 
sleeping child 

I paused; Kirke drew his breath hard; the eyes of the 
woman were on my face, filled with a great anxiety, a great 
love. The shawl had fallen away, and I could see about her 
neck a silver chain, and between her breasts a red heart that 
rested against the white flesh like a clot of blood. The am- 
ulet had been transferred from Kirke’s breast to hers, with 
the superstitious fancy that it might help her through her 
trouble. The legend flashed into my mind like an inspiration. 

** Because a man has been hell-bent once, is no reason why 
he should be hell-bent always,” I resumed. “ It’s a track 
he can't pull double on with honesty or manhood. When 
he takes a harnessmate he ought to quit it, and he will quit 
it if his spirit is above that of a coyote. Here's what I'll do 

for your wife’s sake. That money shal! stand as a loan, 
Pay me how and when you can. I’m not afraid to trust 
you. And for the pledge between us” —I looked deep into 
the eyes of the woman, and drew back a step—‘ your wife 
shall dictate it 

The divination of selfless love is great enough for any 
task set it. She caught my thought in a flash, and turned 
to the bed. Kirke Jay still, panting a little, too shaken and 
unnerved to oppose our united and concentrated wills. His 
look met that of his wife 

With her soul in her eyes the woman leaned forward, 
lifted his right hand, and with it covered the amulet on her 
breast. Then slowly, solemnly, with every intonation 2s 
full and sweet as a silver bell, she bound her husband to an 
amended life by the vow of the Virgin's heart 

Vill 

I lay over in San Antonio a week, during which time 
Kirke mended considerably and the little child died. It 
was a feeble, fluttering little light at best, and when it went 
out no one could grieve much, except the mother. As the 
old duefia observed, she would ** grow strong in the arms 
of the mother of Jesus They had her baptized Winifred, 
and the tiny fori was consigned to its resting-place in tie 
robe my wife had sent 

The day after the child's burial we took the home trail 
On the way I questioned Miguel as to his reasons for con- 
cealing the real extent of his acquaintance with Kirke, and 
received in reply the customary quien sabe—who knows 
delivered with a slow draw] and shrug of the shoulders 

Two years passed, during which we heard nothing of 
Kirke or his wife That they had left San Antonio I learned 
from the old duefta during one of my visits to the city, but 
of information concerning them since their flitting she was 
or professed to be, ignorant. Miguel had drifted away soon 
after our return to the ranch. <A rcaquero’s free soul revolts 
from permanent employment. 

During the two years our country opened up consider 
ably; chums moved in; and we had a pony express which 
brought us mail matter as often as once a fortnight, barring 
casualties. One mail-day there was a big delivery at the 
ranch, and among the letters one from a banker in New 
Orleans notifying me that the sum of one hundred and fifty 
dollars had been paid in to my account. And within the 
following year the balance, with interest, was paid in the 
same way. On one of Winifred’s birthdays, also, a token 
came from Kirke—a silver chain of exquisite workmanship 
with a pendant in the shape of a heart cut from @ single 
garnet. Altogether we felt assured, my wife and 1, that the 
vow was unbroken 

During the sixties, when the national troubles absorbed 
the thought and interest of the people from Maine to Mexic 
we heard often of Kirke He went to Virginia with the 
Texan Rangers, and distinguished himself in field and 
cil, becoming the trusted friend and comrade of men whose 
names belong to the nation’s hist« ry 

After the subsidence of the troubles General Kirke 
brought his wife to visit us, and Winifred fell in love with 
him over again. They bad no children, but fell into the 
way of borrowing ours from time to time, particularly Wini 
fred 

For many years Kirke served his native State with honor 
and distinction, and when, five years ago, he entered into 
rest, his death was universally lamented 








It is with the sanction of Mrs. Kirke that this statement 
is given to the public. The use of fictitious names and 
alteration of dates will prevent identification 

In conclusion, | would remark that if any theorist can 
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satisfactorily establish the relations of my dream to ante- 
cedent causes and subsequent effects upon a material basis, 
I shall be glad to hear from him. My own opinion in the 
matter being, as I have already stated, unofficial, can be of 
importance only to myself. My wife, leaning over my 
shoulder, reads the above sentence, and, with the sweet in- 
fallibility of woman, takes the pen from my hand and 
writes: 
* Dreams in their developroent have breath, 

And tears and tortures, and the touch of joy; 

They leave a weight upon our waking toils; 

They do divide our being; they become 

A portion of ourselves, xe of our time, 

And look like heralds of eternity.’ 


THE END. 


WORTH TAILOR COSTUME. 
See illustration on front page. 

ges cloth walking dress is in the rather elaborate in- 

terpretation of the tailor style adopted by Parisiennes. 
It is of light beige cloth braided with silver in a butterfly 
design. ‘The jacket is given great chic by a shoulder-cape 
and large pointed revers of beige velvet richly braided. 
The cape falls quite full in godet pleats, and the revers turns 
upon it in a sharp pointon the left side. The butterflies are 
repeated on the sleeves and around the jacket; also on a 
turned-over collar of velvet. A straight skirt, very full in 
the back, is of the cloth widely braided as a border. The 
Virot toque called the Princess Kotchube is of cardinal felt. 
A Russian aigrette is on the front, composed of a grenadier 
pompon surrounded with a star and pins of jet 


AN OLD TUNE. 
See illustration on page 1076 

Seem is nothing more subtle than the power of associ- 

ation, as evinced in the way we are carried back from 
the present to the past by the waft of a perfume or the 
strains of remembered melody. We are walking along the 
streets of an unfamiliar city, absorbed in the business of 
the moment, or, it may be, a trifle homesick, feeling never so 
solitary as when in the midst of a vast throng of unknown 
and unsympathetic strangers, and suddenly from a piano 
swept by invisible fingers in a drawing-room that we pass, 
or, it may be, from a hand-organ played by a wandering 
minstrel, there comes a bit of music, a bar or two, a snatch 
of sweetness, from a world-beloved opera, or a ballad en 
deared to us in other days, and we are caught away from 
our surroundings, and, us by an enchanter’s magic, set 
down amid the scenes of youth and love. The land of our 
morning lives for us again—the land of the light step, the 
cheerful comradeship, the merry heart. A whiff of fra 
grance, the scent of honeysuckle borne on the breeze, the 
breath of lilacs, the sweetness of new-mown hay, or the 
lush perfume of the ripened grapes, will do the same thing, 
and it is as though music and perfume, which both appeal 
through the senses to the spirit, were of heavenly birth, 
and partook of our immortality 

The picture tells its own story. To the young reader, 
elate in her girlhood’s bloom, this quiet woman leaning 
back in her chair is very old and grave, and belongs to an 
other geveration, and it is hard for the younger to believe 
that the elder was ever young. But the cunning musician, 
sweeping the chords with the sure touch of genius, has 
called into being the faded youth, and the matron is again a 
maiden, listening to tender avowals, and even moving down 
a long room to the measure of a waltz, while the band plays 
bewitchingly, the moon shines brightly in the sky, and the 
waves are dashing in silver and snow on the smooth beach 
a few rods away. 

It is curious how young we all are under the masks 
which Time insists on our wearing. An old tune defies 
the spoiler, strong as he is, and our youth asserts itself, so 
chat there is neither past nor present, but only life and love. 


PAPER CANDLE SHADES. 

LITTLE ingenuity and patience count for much, and 
ya with a roll of crépe paper, a little wire, and some paste, 
candle shades that would be quite out of the reach of aslen 
der purse can be made 

To make a candle shade properly is not a difficult matter; 
much of the success, however, depends on the wire frame. 
3efore beginning work the maker should have all the * in- 
gredients” ready for use: 





A roll of crépe paper of the desired color; some wire about 
the size of wrapping-twine—tinned-iron wire is preferable 

enough of which can be purchased for five cents for sev- 
eral shades; binding-wire about as heavy as No. 36 sewing- 
cotton; a brass candle-shade holder, obtainable at any fancy 
coods store; and lastly, some boiled-flour paste, which is 
better than gine for this purpose 

Cut a piece of the heavy wire twenty-five inches long 
Bend it into the form of a six-inch square (a), with the ends 
lapping one inch. Bind these ends closely and smoothly 
with the binding-wire, as at B. Connect this outer frame 
with the candle-shade holder by means of short pieces of 
the heavy wire (Fig. C), bending the wire over the frame, 
and wrapping with the binding-wire 

W hen the frame is thus completed, begin the shade proper 
by cutting a strip of crépe paper three and one-half inches 
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deep and twenty-four inches long. Gather this on a piece 
of the binding-wire eight and one-half inches long, twisting 
the ends firmly together, and settling the gathers evenly 
around the little brass ring at the top of the holder. 

With the thumb and finger pinch the paper over the outer 
frame, cutting away, not too closely, the paper that falls 
over the frame, 








‘binches ce) 


Next cut a strip twenty-five inches long and two and one 
half inches deep. Stretch the edge over the thumb, as in 
the illustration D, taking great care not to tear the paper. 
The effect is that of a fluted ruffle (see Fig. E), and with a 
little practice is easily dove. This ruffle is pasted over the 





wire frame A. Under this ruffle paste a second ruffle four 
inches deep and twenty-five inches long 

At the four corners paste clusters of paper strips, which 
are cut lengthwise of the paper, and crimped on a hair pin, 
as in the illustration F 

Finish with a narrow frill, gathered on a separate piece of 





the binding-wire, and fastened securely around the brass 
ring at the top. 

In using the crépe paper care should be taken to avoid 
stretching the paper, or the crépéd effect will be lost. The 
paste should also be used sparingly. 


_ 









PANSWERS-TO 3c 
CORRESPONDEN 


Youre Manermen Woman.—A box is preferable to seats fersuch a party 
as you suggest; bat if you take the seats, you would better enter firet, fol- 
lowed by the young man. The young lady may eit next, and then your 
hushand. For the supper afterwards, order firat raw oyeters; next a 
hot entrée, like croquettes or a paté; follow this by a salad, and end with 
ices. Or you may omit the entrée, and have game of some sort with the 
salad 

Sussonisen.—At a “ruby” wedding anniversary everything should 
harmonize with the prevailing tint as far as possible. Have ruby glass 
globes on the gas, use red roses or carnations on the table, and decorate 
it with ruby-colored ribbons, It is not possible to introduce much color 
into the refreshments, except by tying the sandwiches with red ribbons, 
and having crimeon jellies, ices, and frosting to cakes. For eo larve a 

arty as you suggest, you might have creamed oysters, loleter salad, thin 
oat and butter or floger-rolie#, enmdwiches, and sliced tongues ices, jel- 
lies, cakes, and coffee. The black silk costume trimmed with roby would 
be better than a ten gown, which is not enitable for a large evening party. 

Auutta.—Your attendance at Mrs. Jones’« * At home” connts as a call 
on your part, and does not require another after An article on the eub- 
ject of card etiquette will appear in the Bazar soon 

“A Deessy Sunsortmen.”--Clonded moiré, with large clonded design 
without figures, will make the moet etylish bieck dress Have a coat 
baxque reaching to the knee, and opening on a vest of white moiré or 
setin. Trim with white iace as a jabot and collar. Have a flaring skirt 
without trimming. 

Mavue.re.—Yonu could cover your white dress with pink chiffon if you 
choose, bat it will be better to use white chiffon or tulle, and keep the 
dress entirely white. See suggestions in the New York Fashions of this 
number of the Bazar for neing tulle as an over-skirt, ounce, and lraped 
waist. White slippers are preferred, but black will answer 

“ Inexpenienoxy Reapen.”—As your boy of three years wears ginghams 
every day, bis beet dresses should be of white piqué, made with a short 
kilt skirt, a blonee of cambric or nainsook, and a short jacket. JInetead 
of a black velvet coat get him one of cloth, not red, t tan-color, green, 
or grayieh-bine, Use ladies’ cloth warmly lined, and trim with binck As- 
trakhan as a binding. Make the coat with «» round walet to which the 
skirt is box-pleated, and have a shoulder-« ape nearly deep enough to cover 
the walec, lave large sleeves, and edge them, the cape, and a high collar 
with black Astrakhan. A Tam o' Shanter cap should have a crown of the 
cloth, with a band of the fur and one or two miniatare heads of far. If 
you still prefer black velvet, make it in the way suggested for a cloth 
cloak. 

A Reapen.—The custom you mention obtains in some quarters, but it 
ia not in the best taste. 

Hetex.—The invitation should be in your name for your daughter's 
“dance.” If it is an evening affair, the card should read, **Mr. and Mra. 
John Smith request the pleasure of your company Tuesday evening, Jan- 
tO] firet, at eight o'clock,” and in the lower left corner the word “ Dan- 
cing.” If an afternoon tea is given, your daughter's name appears on the 
card below your own. 

K. M.—A gentleman always awaits recognition from alady. Your 
writing is very clear and neat. You should never speak of a gentleman 
asa“gent.” It is seldom good taste to abbreviate in writing, and never 
in Speaking. 
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Vinatxs.—A silver water-pitcher is always handsome if of good quality 
and graceful design. Glass curafes are more in use. Turn your wine- 
giass down if you do not want it filled, though it is lees conspicuous to 
allow your glass to be filled and remain untouched. 

D. D.—If you want a man to cal! upon you, it is eaxy to arrange to have 
your brother or chaperon invite him to do so, It is not asual in this 
country for men to ask permission to cau 
_Dooren.—A jndge neually accepts or regrets, ax “Mr.” or “Mr. Jus. 
tice”; a bishop, general, or doctor by his title * Doctor and Mra. Brown 
regret,” etc. ; “ Rev. and Mra. John Smith accent,” etc 

table silver; the conven- 








Gnxonance.—There is no new way of placing 
tional in such matters is always the best and most comfortable. Leave a 
card for each of the women. 

J. W. C.—You may address letters to your friend, “ Rev. Dr. Smith.” 
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THE MADONNA. 


See ilinstration on double-page, Supplement 


W E need not ask the painter's art 
lo draw in tint and line 


The gentle one whose throbbing heart 
Hath love wellnigh divine 


Yet reverent art hath caught the glow 
That slumbers in thine eyes 

Thy gentle face we pilgrims know 
At home ‘neath alien skies 


From many a freseoed gallery, 
From many a chapel’s wall, 

It bleases those its smile who see, 
In hovel or in hall 


Madonna, in the way-side shrine 
Or in the prison’s gloom, 

Thy tender grace, thy brow benign, 
Are sweet as spring-tide’s bloom 


The little one just come to earth 
Finds earth a bit of heaven 

Love meets and greets him at his birth 
Unmixed with sordid leaven 


And thou, O tender one and good 
Art near, his guard to be 

Life's tide of rapture at its flood 
O'erbrimming him and thee 


Thy brooding gaze, thy cradling arms, 
The fountain of thy breast, 

Thy song to soothe his vague alarms, 
Thy bosom for his nest 


Madonna, in the peasant’s hut 
Madonna, on the throne, 

All heaven within thine arms is shut 
When thou dést claim thine own 


And loftier still thy beauty glows 
When some unmothered child 

Some wail and stray, some Vagrant rose 
Thou snatchest from the wild 


True sovereign of the human heart 
Queen whom we first obey 

ove dowers thee, and life, and art, 
Christmas and every day 


Or poor, or rich, what matters it 
rhe mother is our shrine 
Her face is ever ange}-lit 
Her smile a dream divine 
ManGaret E. SANGSTER 


CHRIST AND THE PHARISEES 
See illustration on page 1077 


rptliS engraving is a reproduction of the famous picture 
| 1y Bernardino Luini in the National Gallery, oa is also 
known as ‘‘ Christ disputing with the Doctors.” This title, 
however, may not be correct, as the figure of Christ would 
seem too old for an incident which occurred when He was 
only twelve years old. Bernardino Luini flourished from 
about 1475 to 1588 

Whatever scene may have been in the mind of the artist 
his skill in character-painting is shown in the several faces 
vhich stand out in this group, each kindling with earnest 
ess, and endowed by the subtle magic of Luini’s brush with 
an earthly immortality Christ, the central figure, is de- 
picted in early life, the brow as yet unfurrowed, the eyes 
full of spirituality, the lips calm and thoughtful. This is 
not the face of the Man of Sorrows; it is the face of the 
Child of Nazareth, the Son of Mary, with the air of the re 
cluse mingled curiously with that of one awaking to the 
grave problems of maturity The beauty of the hands is 


very marked. They are exquisite in their grace and sym 
metry, speaking of a deep refinement It is possible that 
the artist meaut to show us the Child in the Temple after all 
f hae not careful to make this lad as youthful as 
an Occidental boy of twelve would have been. In the East 








life i to its maturity than in colder lands. At 
all even here are the Jewish doctors, keen, incisive, and 
argumentative, and in their midst is Jesus, bearing them 
abd asking them questions 

One beautiful glimpfse of the boyhood of Jesus is given in 
the New Testament It like the parting of heavy curtains 
which have fallen over a window and hidden a landscape 
this simple narrative of Christ's interview with the doctors 
in the Temple 

After one of the great feasts which at stated periods called 
the nation by tribes, families, and households up to Jeru- 
salem to worship there, the boy Jesus was separated from 
His immediate party and left behind As the land at those 
times was a mighty moving caravan, and whole groups of 
cousins and kinsfolk went in leisurely pilgrimage to the 
holy hou 1) Salem's rocky steep, then returned in equally 
easy stages to their homes, it was not singular that the 
Child's absence from His mother’s side did not at once elicit 
inquiry. Jesus as a child was one of a family, and appears 
to have been treated precisely as the other children were 
His brothers in days to come were the last to be impressed 
by His divine mission, so that He said A prophet is not 
without honor, save in his own country and io his own 
house 


THADDEUS—HIS CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


rE,HAT you may thoroughly comprehend how it happened 
| that on last Christmas day Thaddeus meted out gifts of 

ilue so unpres edented to the domestics of what he has come 
call his senage rte the term menage having seemed to 
him totally inadequate to express the state of affairs in his 


household—I must go back to the beginuing of last autumn 

i narrate a few of the incidents that took place between 

re i and the season of Peace on Earth and Good-will 

en. 8 kd 1 not do so there would be many, 1 doubt 

vl \ ild deem Thaddeus’s course unjustifiable espe 

cially when w rea greed that Christmas day should be 

I i ris at conditions of men the gladdest happiest 
‘ } ve T 


und the little Thad had returned to 


their attractive me after an absence of two months in a 
section of the Adirondacks whither the march of civilization 
had not carried such comforts as gas, good beds, and other 


luxuries, to which the littl family had become so accus 
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tomed that real camp life, with its beds of balsam, lights of 
tallow, and “‘ fried coffee,” possessed no charms for them. 
They were all renewed in spirit, and quite ready to embark 
once more upon the troubled seas of housekeeping, and, as 
they saw it on that first night at home, their crew was a 
most excellent one. The cook rose almost to the exalted 
level of a chef in the estimation of Thaddeus, as course upon 
course, to the number of seven, each made up of some deli 
cacy of the senson, came to the table, and received the en 
dorsement which comes from total consumption. They 
were well served, too, these courses; and the two heads of 
the family, when Mary the waitress would enter the butler’s 
pantry, leaving them alone and unobserved, nodded their 
satisfaction to each other across the snow-white cloth, and 
by means of certain well-established signals, such as shaking 
their own hands and winking the left eye simultaneously, 
with an almost vicious jerk of the head, silently congratula 
ted themselves upon the prospects of a peaceful future in a 
“domestic sense 

“That was just the best dinner I have had in centuries,” 
said Thaddeus, as they adjourned to the library after the 
meal was over. ‘‘ The broiled chicken was so good, Bess, 
that for a moment I wished 1 were a bachelor again, so 
that I could have it all; and after I got over my first feeling 
of hesitation over the oysters, and realized that it was Sep 
tember with an R—belated, it is true, but still there—and 
ate six of them, I think I could have gone down stairs and 
given cook a diamond ring with seven solitaires in it and a 
receipted bill for a seal-skin sacque. I don’t see how we 
ever could have thought of discharging her last June, do 
you’ 

It was a good dinner,” said Bessie, discreetly ignoring 
the allusion to their intentions in June; for she had a well 
defined recollection that at that time Bridget had given 
signs of emotional insanity every time she was asked to 
prepare a five-o’clock breakfast for Thaddeus and his friends, 
to the number of six, who had acquired a habit of going off 
on little shooting trips every Saturday, making the home of 
Thaddeus their headquarters over Sunday, when the game 
the huntsmen had bagged the day before had to be plucked, 
cleaned, and cooked by ber own hands fordinner. ‘* And it 
was nicely selected, too. I sometimes think that I'll let 
Bridget do the ordering at the market.” 

Hm! Well,” said Thaddeus, shaking his head dubiously, 
“1 haven't a doubt that Bridget could do it, and would be 
very glad to do it, but I don't believe in setting a cook up in 
business 

‘* How do you mean?” 

I mean that | haven't any doubt that Bridget would in 
a very short time become a highly successful produce-broker 
with bull tendencies. The chicken market would be buoy 
ant, and the quotations on the Stock Exchange of, say, B., 5., 
and P. U. C.—otherwise, Beef, Succotash, and Picked - Up 
Codtish— would rise to the highest point in years. Why, my 
dear, by Christmas-time cook would have our surplus in her 
own pocket-book; and in the place of the customary five 
oranges and an apple, she would receive from the butcher a 
Christmas card in the shape of a check of massive if not 
graceful proportions. No, Bess, I think the old way is the 
best. 

Perhaps it is. By-the-way, John has kept the grounds 
looking well, basn’t he? The lawn doesn't seem to have a 
weed on it,” said Bessie, walking to the window and gazing 
out at the soft velvety sward in the glow of twilight 

Yes, it looks pretty well, but there’s a small heap of 
stuff over there near the fence which rather inclines me to 
believe that the weeds have been pulled out within the last 
few days—in fact, since you wrote to announce our return. 
John is an energetic man in an em ney, and I haven'ta 
doubt he has been here at least once a week ever since we 
left. Ull keep a record of John this fall.” 

And so the two bappy home-comers talked happily along, 
and when they closed their eyes in sleep that night they were, 
upon the whole, very well satisfied with life 

Weeks elapsed, and with them some of the air-castles col 
lapsed. Whether custom staled the infinite variety of the 
cook's virtues, and age withered the efficiency of Mary the 
Waitress, or whether something was really and radically 
wrong with the girls, Thaddeus and Bessie could not make 
out Certain it was, however, that by slow degrees the 
satisfaction for which that first dinner seemed to stand as 
guarantor wore away, and dissatisfaction entered the house 
hold. Mary developed a fondness for church at most incon- 
venient hours—hours at which, in fact, neither Thaddeus 
nor Bessie had ever supposed church could be. That it was 
eternal they both knew, but they had always supposed there 
were intermissions. Then cook's family, which had hitherto 
been moderately healthful, began to show signs of inva- 
lidism, though po such calamity as actual dissolution ever 
set its devastating step within the charmed circle of her 
relatives. Cousins fell ill whom she alone could comfort; 
nephews developed maladies for which she alone could care; 
and, according to Thaddeus’s record, John had been com 
pelled op penalty of a fine to attend the funerals of some 
twenty four deceased intimate friends in less than two 
months, although the newspapers contained no mention of 
the existence of a possible epidemic in the Celtic quarter 
It is true that John showed a more pronounced desire to 
make his absence less inconvenient to his employer than did 
Mary and the cook by providing a substitute when the An 
cient Order of Funereal Hibernians compelled him to desert 
the post of duty, but Thaddeus declared the ** remedy worse 
than the disense,”’ for the reason that John’s substitute—his 
own brother-in-law—was a weaver by trade, whose baskets 
the public did not appreciate, and whose manner of cutting 
grass in the early fall and of tending furnace later on was 
atrocious 

if I could hire that man in summer,” Thaddeus remark 
ed one night when John's substitute had “ fixed” the fur 
nace so that the library resembled a cold-storage room, ** I 
think we could make this house an arctic paradise He 
seems to have a faculty for taking warmth by the neck and 
shaking enough degrees of heat out of it to turn a confla 
gration into an iceberg. I think Il tell the Fire Commis 
sioners about him.” 

He can’t compare with John,” was Bessie’s answer to 
this 

No. I think that’s why John sends him here when he 
is off riding in carriages in honor of his deceased chums 
By the side of Dennis, John is a jewel.’ 

John is very faithful with the furnace,” said Bessie 

He never lets it go down. Why, day before yesterdey I 
turned off every register in the house, and even then had to 
open all the windows to keep from suffocating.” 

But that wasn't all John, my dear,” said Thaddeus 

The Weather Bureau had something to do with it It 
was a warm day for this season of the vear anyhow If 
John could combine the two businesses of selling coal and 
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feeding furnaces, I think he would become a millionaire. 
And, by-the-way, I think you ought to speak to him, Bess, 
about the windows. Since you gave him the work of win- 
dow-cleaning to do, it is evident that he thinks I have no- 
thing to say in the matter, for he persistently ignores my re- 
quests that he clean them in squares as they are made, and 
not rub up a little circle in the middle, so that they look like 
squares of opalescent glass with plate-glass bull’s-eyes let 
into the centre. Look at them now.” 

Dennis did that. John had to go to Mount Vernon 
with his militia company to-day.” 

“Ah! Dennis is well named, for his name is— But 
never mind. I'll credit John with his twelfth day off in 
four weeks.” 

From John to Bridget, in the matter of days off, was an 
easy step, though such was Bessie’s consummate diplomacy 
that Thaddeus would probably have continued in ignorance 
of the extent to which Bridget absented herself had they 
not both taken occasion one day to visit some relatives in 
Philadelphia, and on their return home at night found no 
dinner awaiting them. 

‘‘What’s the matter now?” asked Thaddeus, a little 
crossly, perhaps, for visiting relatives in Philadelphia in 
variably irritated him—possibly because he and they did 
not agree in politics, and their assumption that Thaddeus's 
party was made up of the ignorant and self-seeking was 
galling tohim. ‘ Why isn’t dinner ready ?” 

Mary says that an hour after we left, cook got a tele 
gram from New York saying that her brother was dying, 
and she had to go right off.” 

I thought that brother was dying last week.” 

‘No; that was her mother’s brother. He got well. This 
is another person entirely.” 

‘Naturally,” snapped Thaddeus. ‘‘ But next time we 
get a cook let's have one whose relatives are all dead, or in 
the old country, where they can't be reached. I'm tired of 
this business.” 

Well. you shouldn't be cross with me about it, Thad,” 
said Bessie, with a teary look in her eyes. ‘‘I have to put 
up with a great deal more of it than you have, only you 
never know of it. Why, I've cooked one-half of my own 
luncheons in the last month.” 

‘** And dinners too, I'll wager,” growled Thaddeus. 

‘No; she’s always got home for dinners heretofore.” 

** Well, we'll keep a record-book for ber too, then. And 
we'll be generous with her. We'll allow her just as I was 
allowed in college—twenty-five per cent. in cuts. If she has 
twenty-five and a fifth per cent., she goes.” 

I don’t think I understand,” said Bessie. 

Well, we'll put it this way: There are thirty days in a 
month. That means ninety meals a month. If she cooks 
sixty-seven and a half of them she can stay; if she fuils to 
cook the other twenty-two and a half she can stay ; but woe 
be unto her if she slips up by ever so litle as « millionth 
part of the sixty-eighth!” 

I don’t see how you can manage the half part of it.’ 

‘** We'll leave that to her,” said Thaddeus, firmly; ‘and 
what is more, we'll put Jobn and Mary on the same basis, 
and Dennis we wont have on any basis at all. A man who 
will take advantage of his brother's absence at a wake to 
black the shoes of that brother's only employer with stove- 
polish is not the kind of a man I want to have around.” 

‘It will be a very good plan,” sid Bessie, ‘* for all ex- 
cept Marv. Her absences she cannot well avoid. Sbe has 
to go to church.” 

‘How many times a week does she have to go?” queried 
Thaddeus. 

‘* She is required to go to confession.” 

** Well, let her reform, and then she'll have nothing to go 
to confession for. I don't believe that’s where she goes, 
either. 1 notice that one-half these evenings she takes off, 
permitting me to mind the front door, and enabling us 
both to acquire proficiency in the art of helping ourselves 
at dinner, there's a fireman's ball or a policeman’s hop or a 
letter-carrier theatre party goiug on somewhere in the county, 
and it's my belief the worshipping she does on these occa- 
sions is at the shrine of Terpsichore or that of Melpomene, 
which is a heathen custom, and not to be tolerated here. If 
she’s so fond of living in church, we can quote to her 
Hamlet's advice to Ophelia— ‘ Get thee to a nunnery.’ Why, 
Bess, | was mortified to death the other night when Brad 
ley dined here. He's all the time bragging about his me- 
nagerie, and I tried to bluff him out and make him believe 
we were waited on by angels in disguise, and you know 
what happened. He came, saw, and I was regularly knock- 
ed out. You letus in; we waited on ourselves; cook bad 
prepared the seven-o'clock dinner at five to give her a chance 
to go to the hospital to see her brother-in-law with the mea 
sles; John had one of his central African fires on; and 
Bradley's laughing about it yet.” 

‘| didn’t like that Mr. Bradley anyhow,” sniffed Bessie. 
‘* He acted as if he were camping out!” 

‘* Well, I can’t honestly say I blame him for that,” retorted 
Thaddeus. ‘It only needed a balsam bed and a hole in the 
roof to let the rain in on him to complete the illusion.’ 

Finally December came, and the tendencies of absentee- 
ism on the part of the servants showed no signs of abate 
ment. They were remonstrated with, but it made no differ 
ence. They didn’t go out, they declared, because they wanted 
to, but because they had to. Cook couldn't let ber relatives 
go unattended. Mary’s religious scruples simply dragged 
her out of the house, try as she would to stay in; and as for 
John, as long as Dennis was on hand to take his place, he 
couldn't see why Mr. Perkins was dissatistied. To tell the 
truth, John had recently imbibed some more or less capital- 
istic—or anticapitalistic—doctrines, and he was quite in- 
capable of understanding why, if a street-contractor, for in- 
stance, was permitted by the laws of the land to sublet the 
work for which he bad contracted, he, John, should not be 
permitted to sublet his contract to Dennis, piecemeal, or 
even as a Whole, if he saw fit to do so. 

Thaddeus, seeing that Bessie was very much upset by the 
condition of affairs, had said little about it since Thanks 
giving day, when he had said about as much as the sub 
ject w arranted after a ten-course dinner had been hurried 
through in one hour, two courses having been omitted 
that Bridget might catch the train leaving for New York at 
3.10. Nor would he have said anything further than the 
final words of dismissal had he not come home late one after 
poon to dress for a dinner at a club, when he discovered that, 
owing to the usual causes, the week’s wash, which the com 
bined efforts of cook and waitress should have finished that 
day, was delayed twenty-four hours, the consequence being 
that Thaddeus had to telephone to the haberdashery for a 
dress-shirt and collar 

It’s bad enough having one’s wife buy these things 
for one, but when it comes to having a salesman sell you 
over a telephone the style of shirt and collar ‘be always 
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wears himself,’ it is maddening,” began Thaddeus, and then 
he went on at such an outrageous rate that Bessie became 
hysterical, and Thaddeus’s couscience would not permit of 
his going out at all that night, and that was the beginning 
of the end. 

**T’'ll fix em at Christmas-time,” said Thaddeus 

* You won't forget them at Christmas, I hope, Thad,” 
said Bessie, whose forgiving nature would not hear of any 
thing so ungenerous as forgetting the servants during the 
holidays , 

‘*No,” laughed Thaddeus. ‘1 won't forget’em. I'll give 
‘em all the very things they like best.” 

‘**Oh, I see,” smiled Bessie. ‘‘On the coals-of-fire prin 
ciple. Well, I shouldn’t wonder but it would work admi 
rably. Perhaps they'll be so ashamed they'll do better.” 

‘* Perhaps—if the coals do not burn too deep,” said Thad- 
deus, with a significant smile. 

Christmas eve arrived, and little Thad’s tree was dressed, 
the gifts were arranged beneath it, and all seemed in readi- 
ness for the dawning of the festal day, when Bessie, taking 
a mental inventory of the packages, and discovering no 
thing among them for the servants save her own usual con 
tribution of a dress and pair of gloves for each, turned and 
said to Thaddeus, 

* Where are the hot coals?” 

‘The what?” asked Thaddeus 

‘The coals of fite for the girls and John.” 

Oh!” Thaddeus replied, with a peculiar smile. ‘‘ I have 
‘em in the library. I don’t think they'll go well with the 
tree.” F ; 

*‘What are they?” queried Bess, with a natural show of 
curiosity. ‘* Checks?” 

‘* Yes, partly,” said Thaddeus. ‘‘ Mary is to have a check 
for $16, Bridget one for $18, and Jolin one for $40.” 

Why, Thaddeus, that’s extravagant. Now, my dear, 
there's no use of your doing anything of that—’ 

Wait and see,” said Thaddeus 

But, Teddy!” Bessie remonstrated. ‘Those are the 
amounts of their wages. You will spoil them, and if I—” 

‘As I said before, Bess, wait!” said Thaddeus, calmly. 
‘You'll understand the whole scheme to-morrow, after 
breakfast.” 

And she did, and when she did she almost wished for a 
moment that she didn't; for after breakfast Thaddeus sum 
moned the three offenders into his presence, and the effect 
was not altogether free from painful features to the forgiv 
ing Bess 

Bridget,” Thaddeus said, “‘ do you remember what Mrs. 
Perkins gave you last Christmas?” 

‘I do not!” replied Bridget, rather uncompromisingly; 
for it was a matter of history that she thought Mrs. Perkins 
on the last Christmas festival had shown signs of parsimony 
in giving her a calico gown instead of one of silk. 

Well, you won't forget next year what you got this,” 
said Thaddeus, dryly. *‘* Here is an envelope with $18, the 
amount of your wages until January Ist. Mary, what did 
you get last Christmas? 

‘*A box of candy, sit 

‘* Nothing else?” 

“I believe there was a dress of some kind 
my cousin.’ 

‘Good. I am glad you were so generous. Here is an 
envelope for you. It has $16 in it, your wages up to Janu- 
ary Ist.” 

Bessie stood in the doorway, a mute witness to what 
seemed to her an incomprehensible scene. 

‘John, what did you get?” 

** Foive dollars, an’ a day off.” 

And a two-dollar bill for Dennis, eh? 

Dinnis got that.” 

“True. Well, John, here’s $40 for you—that pays you 
until January Ist. Now, it strikes me that, considering the 
behavior of you three people, I am very generous to pay 
you your wages a week in advance, but Tam not going to 
stop there. I have studied you all very carefully, and I’ve 
tried to discover what it is you are fondest of. Cook and 
Mary do not seem to care much for dresses, though I 
believe there were dresses and gloves under the tree for 
them, which fact they will doubtless forget by next Christ 
mas day. The five dollars and a day off John seems to re- 
member, though from his manner of recalling it I do not 
think his remembrance is a very pleasing one. Now I've 
found out what it is you all like the best, and I'm going to 
give it to you.” 

Here the trio endeavored to appear gracious, though they 
were manifestly uneasy and a bit dissatisfied with what John 
would have called ‘‘ the luks of t’ings 

**Cook, from the Ist of January, may go to her relatives, 
and stay until they're, every one of them, restored to health, 
if it takes forty years. Maury may consider herself presented 
with sixty years’ vacation without pay; and for you, John, I 
have written this letter of recommendation to the proprie 
tors of a large undertaking establishment in New York, 
who will, I trusf, engage you as a chief mourner, or perhaps 
hearse-driver, for the balance of your days. Atany rate, you 
too, after January Ist, may consider yourself free to go to 
any funeral or militia exercises, or anything else you may 
choose to honor with your presence, at your own expense 
You are all given leave of absence without pay until fur 
ther notice. I wish you a merry Christmas. Good-morning.” 


I gave it to 


There were no farewells in the house that day; and inas- 
much as there was no Christmas dinner either, Thaddeus 
aod Bessie did not miss the service of the waitress, who, 
when last seen, was walking airily off toward the station, 
accompanied by the indignant John and a bundle-laden 
cook 

Next day their trunks went also. 

It was rather a hard thing to do on Christmas day, Thad 
deus,” said Bessic, a little later 

‘Oh no,” quibbied Thaddeus. ‘It was very easy under 
the circumstances, and quite appropriate. This is the time 
of peace on earth, and good-will to men. The only way 
for us to have peace on earth was to get rid of those two 
women; and as for John, he has my good-will now that he is 
no longer in my employ.” 


“WHAT WE ARE DOING.” 
DINNER-GIVING 


N the minds of many housekeepers the giving of dinners 

is regarded as a great and laborious undertaking, and 
something which requires more thought and time than they 
wish to devote to it. In point of fact, it is a very simple 
matter, easily accomplished if one has any method in one’s 
household arrangements. The dinner table should be prop- 
erly set every day, and after once telling the servant how 
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to do it, it should be so managed that little or no difference 
has to be made from the daily routine; this suggestion, if 
carried out, saves labor both for mistress and maid, aside 
from the fact that good service should be part of the house- 
hold management quite as much as good marketing. It is 
also unnecessary to go to any great expense in giving 
dinners; a féw dishes, well cooked, are much more appreci- 
ated by the epicure than a great quantity of viuands, many 
of which must go untasted. Where elaborate dinners are 
given, and many courses served, the rule in polite society is 
always to refuse one course; a choice can easily be made, 
as menus are provided on such occasions. 

The principal duty of a hostess is to efface herself, to see 
that her guests are well selected, and properly seated at table, 
and to start conversation, not to monopolize it. She should 
be perfectly certain that the table service is properly man- 
aged, that the food is well cooked, and should philosophical- 
ly make up her mind that she will be smilingly unconscious 
of any shortcoming which she might notice in either respect. 
Mistakes occur in the best-regulated families, and, after all, it 
is not of vital importance when they happen. If informal- 
ity is desired, a large dinner is a great mistake; experienced 
diners-out have deerced unanimously in favor of eight as a 
limit in number; then the talk can be general, and if there 
happens to be one silent man or woman present, he or she 
is not noticed. 

In ultra-fashionable society introductions are not made. 
As the guests enter the drawing-room their names are an- 
nounced; occasionally the man is presented to the woman 
he takes in to dinner, but otherwise there are no general 
introductions, This is the invariable rule in England, and 
it sometimes, and not infrequently, happens that the persons 
sitting next each other are entirely ignorant of each other's 
names. This seems awkward and unsocial, and the duty 
of any hostess should be to avoid the stiffness which 
follows this formality. In this country we can and do in- 
troduce strangers to each other, and it is better to do so. If 
there are among the guests any distinguished men of letters 
or professional men, it is always well in presenting them to 
give their full names; it prevents many blunders, and not- 
withstanding all the cut-and-dried rules to the contrary, no- 
thing which makes the stranger within our gates feel “at 
home " for the time being can be in bad taste. It is needless 
to tell any one that the host leads the way into the dining- 
room, having on his arm the lady who is the chief guest of 
the evening, and who sits at his right; the others follow, the 
hostess being the last to leave the drawing-room. If the 
number exceeds eight, it is convenient to have a card at each 
place, with the name of the person who is to occupy the 
place legibly written. The memory for these details is not 
acquired; it has to be a natural gift, and it was well and 
forcibly illustrated at a large dinner given by Mr. Henry 
Irving when he was last in this country. His guests num 
bered eighty; he had no list as to where they were to sit, but 
he carried it all in his bead, as he proved in introducing 
each man to the lady who was to be his neighbor. It was 
to many persons a marvellous exhibition of memory, but he 
has a well-deserved reputation for being a most thoughtful 
and sympathetic host. 

For some unknown reason all men unite in their dislike 
for shades on the candles. These are scornfully called by 
them ‘ petticoats,” and are regarded with supreme con 
tempt as feminine frivolities. A dinner rarely ends without 
one or two of these little accessories being burned, and 
although the female heart sinks as she sees her fondly 
cherished decorations consumed before her eyes, the male 
contingent at the other end of the table secretly enjoys her 
discomfiture. To obviate all this, little lamps are often sub- 
stituted for candles. They can be bought at varying prices; 
the cheapest are of glass. The little receptacle for oil can 
be removed and fastened in any silver or brass candlestick, 
so that several combinations can be made with very little 
trouble. These lamps are very effective, and much less care 
than candles; they are clean and safe, and should always be 
ready for use. Shades can be more or less expensive, ac- 
cording to the taste and the purse of the purchaser. Ex- 
ceedingly pretty paper shades are to be had, but the white 
silk ones, used on silver-mounted lamps, are always re 
fined in taste. A new and very successful industry was 
started a year or two ago in Buffalo by two young girls 
who were in need; they began in the smallest possible way 
making paper dolls, then they did most excellent cloth re- 
productions of Palmer Cox’s brownies, and finally candle 
shades. Orders came to them very fast, as their work was 
uniformly excellent. Now they have an establishment in 
Buffalo, where they employ two hundred young women; 
they have also a branch office in New York, where one can 
find, in paper, every conceivable thing which can be devised 
by clever and ingenious hands, and the proprietors fully de- 
serve all the success which they have had. 

A dinner table is more restful to the eye if the color used 
in the decorations is harmonious. A low dish (the word 
low is used purposely, as anything high in the centre of the 
table is not in good taste) of maidenhair-fern, four lamps 
with green or white shades, a few quaint and pretty silver 
or china or glass dishes filled with candy, olives, radishes, 
and salted almonds, make the table look ‘‘ dressed up,” and 
it should be so arranged every day, so that if an unexpected 
friend comes in, he is made truly welcome. 

Coffee is served in the drawing-room. The hostess rises 
after the dessert, and the ladies, following her example, go 
into the adjoining room, leaving the gentlemen to the longed- 
for cigar. If the dinner is an informal one, and the ladies 
do not object to smoke, they remain, and while drinking 
their coffee hear the good stories which men tell over their 
tobaceo, and which are worth listening to. In formal houses 
in London cigars are not served after dinner. A mild ci- 
garette may be offered to the men, but the smell of tobacco 
is supposed to penetrate the clothes, so that when the ladies 
are joined in the drawing-room it may offend their more 
delicate nostrils. Wines can be served according to the 
taste of the dinner-giver. The latest fad is not to have 
champagne, but instead to offer fine old madeira, burgundy, 
port, and claret. 

Another new wrinkle is when champagne is served to de- 
cant it, but it is pretty to look at only. Glass and china, 
which used to be had in sets, is now used in every variety, 
and many and costly are the plates put before one at houses 
where money is expended with liberality. Always see that 
there is a plate in front of each person; the moment one plate 
is removed another replaces it, and if the soup and the meat 
are served on the table, never allow the domestic to place a 
pile of plates in front of the person who is helping. It is 
easier to have things served from a side-table, but this re- 
quires an experienced maid who understands carving. At 
small dinners it is well to place a small plate at the left of 
each person, so that one can have a place to put celery, 
olives, bread, etc., which otherwise grace the table-cloth. It 
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is snid in Europe that Americans are always recognized at 
table Chote from the fact that they put salt on the table- 
cloth. 

Women should avoid overdressing in their own houses; a 
guest, on the contrary, always pays a compliment to her 
hostess when she wears a pretty gown. 

To those who entertain little all these details seem of 
great moment, but it is very simple and very easy to have 
things right; and even in a house where great moderation in 
expenditure is practised, it costs nothing to have one’s table 
properly arranged, SPECTATOR. 





Mary E. Wrixrss has again entered the field of the nov- 
elist, and her second long story, ‘‘ Pembroke,” illustrated 
by Clifford Carleton, will appear in HARPER’s WEEKLY, the 
first instalment being given in the initial number of the new 
year 
“ —QOur favorite contributor, Colonel T. W. Higginson, 
whose genia! touch in ‘* Women and Men” adds so great a 
charm to the Bazar, has arrived at that mile-stone where his 
friends may write of him as ‘Seventy years young.” No 
frost of winter has fallen upon his heart or his work; he 
continues to be the doughty champion of the weak, the 
chivalrous defender of the wronged, and the ever-charming 
essayist, let him choose what theme he may. We send him 
our New Year and birthday wishes combined, with thanks 
for theegood he has done for mankind, and the pleasure he 
has given us. 

—The hard times prevailing throughout the country are 
less evident at Washington than elsewhere. The capital hag 
no commercial or industrial interests of any consequence, no 
factories to close down, no army of working-people set fa- 
cing starvation because of the coming tariff. The great 
government mill runs forever on full time, and the army of 
government employés receive several million dollars from 
the Treasury each month, all of which goes immediately 
into local circulation. Washington, besides, is a city where 
much outside money is brought to be spent. There is 
enough talk of hard times, to be sure, but that topic being 
so much more the fashion elsewhere, the capital could not 
fail to follow. More great houses are closed or rented this 
season than ever before; more furnished houses were offered 
for rent than was ever known to be the case; and more 
prominent families have gone to Europe, gone South, or 
remained at summer country homes than can be counted. 
But new officials, new winter residents, and season visitors 
have come, too, and the winter starts with a sufficient prom- 
ise of social interest and gayety. Political and international 
affairs have becn almost too exciting, and the bitterness of 
legislative and diplomatic questions has invaded drawing 
rooms to a degree never known before. The very school- 
children talk Hawaii, and can pronounce Liliuokalani with 
out a stammer, and the boiling kettle is oftea only symbolic 
of the conversation raging around some tea table. 

-Madame Sarah Bernhardt thinks she would like to have 
a villa in some zoological garden, where she could indulge 
to the full her fondness for wild animals. Her latest pets in 
this line are a pair of jaguars, who are still of tender age, al- 
though their teeth and claws would prove alarming to most 
women. Monkeys, alligators, horned-toads, and birds are 
all among her pets. 

—Of the thirty-six women who, under the leadership of 
Miss Annette Daisy, made a run into the Cherokee Strip 
when it was opened last September, twenty-two have proved 
undaunted by the difficulties of their undertaking, and are 
busily engaged in perfecting a home with no man to make or 
mar. They are hauling the lumber themselves for a house 
of fifteen rooms, which they will occupy, and are prepared 
to do their own ploughing, planting, etc., in the well- 
watered timbered section of 480 acres which they hold. 
They already have three teams, two cows, chickens, and 
other stock, and, neatly dressed in short skirts that come 
just below the knee, and are met by heavy woollen leggings 
that cover the legs from knee to ankle, they appear in fit 
condition to hold their own and carry out their plucky 
plan. 

—Mrs. Ellen Spencer Massey, the daughter of the late 
Platt R. Spencer, and the widow of General Massey, is a 
successful lawyer in Washington, D. C. Her late husband 
was a lawyer, and even during his life she did much of the 
office-work of the firm at home. Since his death she has 
assumed his entire practice, and is very successful 

—Of the large body of property-owners in Great Britain 
one-seventh are women. 

—Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell has lately read aloud several of 
his poems with great effect. His dramatic poem, * Francis 
Drake,” in which the cast of characters does not include a 
woman, has been enthusiastically received by the circle of 
friends who have heard it read in the admirable fashion for 
which Dr. Mitebell is noted. 

—Those people who fancy that all of Africa may be de- 
scribed by the phrase ‘“‘ The Dark Continent” will probably 
be surprised to learn that there is a girls’ seminary at Wel- 
lington, Cape Colony, having a faculty of twenty professors, 
and numbering on its list of alumne more than a thousand 
descendants of English, Dutch, and French settlers. This 
school was founded some years ago, is entirely self-sup 

orting, and its pupils have competed successfully at Cape 
Town in the university and government examinations, 

—It is reported that there are 700 women practising med 
icine in the Russian Empire, and a new school of medicine 
for women has just been started in St. Petersburg, with a 
four years’ course of study. To the support of this school 
the State contributes annually 15,000 rubles, and from one 
to three years’ service in the hospitals for women and chil- 
dren is expected of the students before they present them- 
selves for the final examination 

—Miss Ellie Bouldin, who fills a position in one of the de- 
partments at Washington, has recently sold to an apprecia- 
tive buyer, for the sum of $500, the mahogany dining-table 
formerly used by John Randolph of Roanoke. Miss Bouldin 
is a daughter of the late Judge Wood Bouldin, who bought 
Mr. Randolph's country-seat in Charlotte County, Virginia, 
together with much of his household furniture. In accord- 
ance with Mr. Randolph's direction, no monument has been 
erected over his grave. He lies buried immediately to the 
left of the driveway leading up to his former residence; two 
pine-trees, much hacked by the knives of memento-loving 
visitors, and a couple of rude stones alone mark the last 
resting-place of the eccentric statesman. 
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RIBBON AND LACE 


Fig. 3.—Currron Janor. 


about the various rooms of her apartment. They 
hang from the ceiling in the form of rich mosque 
lamps, and they stand upon the floor, costly vases 
shoulder-high. Evena pair of huge ox-horns have 
been arranged with the various fittings which go 
to make up a lamp, and not a table anywhere 
but bears one or more frorgeous in shape and 
coloring. 

A rent tion is undoubtedly setting in, howe ver, 
which will result eventually in giving us soft and 
shaded lights with considerable less ** millinery ” 
than at present, and in one household, at least, 
the German student-lamp has been returned to 
the library from its long retirement, to be again 
appre¢ iated for what it really is, one of the best 
of reading-lamps 

Porcelain shades of the corrugated variety give 
a pleasant light, which is soft 
ened and yet sufficiently dif 
fused, and those in pink fill the 
room with a warm glow, which 
is very agreeable in winter. 
Other shades in glass and china 
are handsome in themselves, 
but if a light which is toned 
down somewhat is desired, lit 
tle silk shades made of a soft 
thin gauze are always tasteful 
and effective They are made 
by taking a strip of the materi 
il one-quarter of a yard deep 
(one and a quarter breadths) 
and button holing it at the low 
er edge with heavy embroidery 
silk in the same color. Cro 
chet into this a deep thick fringe 
by simply making a chain of 
the silk and catching it at reg 
ular intervals into a Joop on the 
shade Pleat the goods at the 
top until it is the proper size to 
fit the porcelain shade, button 
hole in the same way, and cro 
chet a wide band of shells in 
the heavy silk. These shades, 
which are sold in the shops for 
$5 each, are not new, but they 
are far more tasteful and artis 
tic than many of the later “‘ cre 
ations” of lace and silk. They 
may be found in pink, white, 
and yellow, and a pale green 
one makes an agreeable light in 
summer 

Strips of sheer wide lace 
gathered up with a bit of nar 
row white ribbon serve to soft 
en the light without obscuring 
it, the pagoda-shaped Jap- 
av .¢ shades with their fringe 
of bamboo and beads are al 
ways pleasing 

In paper shades nothing is 
prettier than those made in im- 
itation of a great moss - rose. 
The foundation for these is a 
globe-shaped wire frame cover 
ed with stiff white net, and on 
this is pasted pink tissue-paper 
in the shape of huge rose leaves 
overlapping with straggling 
sprays of moss as a finish. This 
shade, of course, could not be 
used on a reading-lamp, but is 
intended purely for decora 
lion 

If one’s drawing-room boasts 
of a piano-lamp, of course it 
must have a shade, and the sim 
plest are those made of tissue 
paper. This may be bought 
already crépéd for fifty cents a 
roll of three yards, and a shade 
of this sort, if protected with 
an inner one of asbestos pa- 
per, will last a long time and 
is comparatively inexpensive. 
When faded the paper may 
be turned, and it wil) serve 
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another season of usefulness, looking almost us well as at 
first 

What the majority of us need to learn in the decoration 
of our houses is that we must secure artistic results with 
simple materials. It is only the rich who may with propri 
ety and consistency indulge in sumptuous furnishings and 
gorgeous effects, for these correspond with their style of 
living and dress, and are right and proper. But for others, 
simplicity should be the rule governing all house decora- 
tion; and simplicity and beauty may, and often do, go hand 
in hand 


WINTER TOILETTES. 
‘ye dancing dress of which an il 
lustration is given is of pale yel 
low embroidered mousseline de soie 
mounted on yellow satin. A puff of 
plain mousseline is carried around the 
foot of the skirt and up on the right 
side, to terminate in a yellow rose and 
a knot of ribbon The pleated low 
bodice has a bertha of embroidered 
muslin ornamented with roses and rib 
bon knots, and the puffed sleeves are 
composed of full ruches of the muslin 
The reception gown shown is of fan 
cy velvet in dark blue pin-dotted in 
red and yellow. The skirt is slashed 
to the knee, with fan-pleatings of bis 
lace inserted The round bodice opens 
on a vest and stock-collar of blue and 
red shot silk. It has a revers collar, 
about which is a bertha of dise lace, 
caught with chouwr of the lace at inter 
vals 
Dark green velvet is employed for 
the cape illustrated, which is bordered 
with three bands of black Astrakhan. 
A fourth band edges the collarette, 
and the high collar is lined with the 
fur 
The young lady’s house waist shown 
is of blue and pink shot silk, made 
with a square shirred yoke, framed at 
the lower edge with a straight band 
terminating in chour, and at the sides 
with square epaulettes. A ruffle fora 
basque is joined on at the waist beneath 
a wide soft belt of the silk. 


HER ONE TALENT. 
‘HE had not a talent in the world, 
WO she often said, this bright-faced 
woman with the merry laugh and the 
ready repartee Edith could enter- 
tain you in three languages; Lottie 
could paint, and had pictures on ex 
hibition ; Louise sang like a thrush or 
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an angel; Marguerite wrote poetry; Gertrude 
danced bewitchingly; Amy had music in her 
finger-tips; Ethel was a very fairy for dressing 
in the latest style; and Dorothy cooked like a 
French chef. All the rose-bud garden of girls, 
the whole cousinhood—and their number was 
by no means insignificant—were more than usu- 
ally endowed with shining gifts. Molly alone 
laid po claim to being anything more than a 
happy, healthy girl, with a capacity for making 
others happy as well as herself. 

She never dreamed that here was a talent not 
to be despised nor underrated. She went through 
her girlish years serenely sweet and gentle, with- 
out once thinking that her one talent was worth 
quite as much as the five or ten or twenty talents 
of the others. Nor had she the remotest idea 
that her talent was of the kind that put itself 
out at interest, and was the most remunerative 
of investments, bringing in splendid returns as 
life went on. 

In due course she married, and went away 
from home. Then it came to pass that the trib- 
ute of praise was lavishly bestowed on her for 
what she had been. This little Molly, who had 
contentedly filled up the measure of other peo 
ple’s short-comings, ran on errands, sang about 
the house, and never missed an occasion for do- 
ing a favor, yet always with the air of receiving 
rather than conferring it. 

‘*My gloves are never mended nowadays,” 
said the father, plaintively. ‘‘ Molly never al- 
lowed a rip to go beyond the first stitch, and she 
always helped me on with my top-coat, and saw 
that there were plenty of matches in every room. 
In fact, I don’t know what there was that Molly 
did not see to.” 

‘**My other daughters are the dearest girls in 
the world,” sighed her mother, ‘‘but we miss 
Molly. I never knew how I depended on her 
tact and judgment. She kept the run of our 
social engagements, answered all our invitations, 
sent cards at the right moment, and neglected 
nothing. I don’t know how to carry ca my 
social life without Molly.” 

** Molly —— wasn't to say clever,” remarked a 
friend, ‘** but if she came to a luncheon or a 
reception at one’s house, or if she took charge of 
a table at a fair, or helped to entertain a work- 
ing-girls’ club, you were certain the affair would 
be successful. She knew how to do things.” 

In saying this, the friend summed up. Molly’s 
one talent. She knew how to do things, She 
had faculty. And over and above this she had 
a sunny disposition, which acted as a solvent 
wherever she went 

On a journey, for example, when the babies 
begun to be cross and tired toward the end of 
the day, or when the delicate woman with the 
headache and the nerves grew faint and pallid, 
Molly was ready for the emergency, and equal 
to the demands of the situation. She could put 
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VeLver CAPE 


the most fretful small traveller to sleep by the 
magic of her hands and her voice ; she would 
adjust a blind and produce a fan or smelling 
salts at precisely the right moment; and as she 
never stirred from home without crackers in 
her satchel, if there happened to be a delay on 
the road, her supplies would help to sustain the 
famishing until relief came 
‘It is a constant marvel,” her husband d¢ 

clared, *‘ how Molly fuses and mixes different 
elements when she goes into a new place. She 
is the friend of the friendless, the champion of 
the weak, the defender of the maligned ; and 








the strangest thing about it is she never ap 


pears to be very busy, and never makes the 
least fuss. For wearing well, I think my wife 
surpasses all the women I ever heard of 

So the ove talent stands its possessor in 


i treasure to those 
nf kt her 
ELIZABETH CHISHOLM 


ind makes het 
who bave the 


good stead 


happiness owing 


THE INGENUITY 


LOVER 


OF THE 


, used to be a topical song, the im 


: RI 
port of which was that 


Love will find 
a Way The truth was probably never 
more fully exemplified than in the following 
anecdote, which is fully vouched for by its 
author . 

A young gentleman fell in love with the 
daughter of bis employer, but from certain 
deas of wealth a match was opposed by the 
father he co sequence was that the young 
couple made him the innocent bearer of their 
correspondence rhe young lady would pin 
a letter inside the old man’s overcoat, and 
when the father returned to the counting 


houseand threw off the coat the young lover 


would go and take out the lady's epistle 
read it, and send the reply back in the same 
manner Love and ingenuity were finally 


successful, as surely they should have been if 


in inventive genius there is any value what 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ocr Own Correspondent. |} 


gpl banba eer ANDING that a new im 


petus seems to have been given to j 


ets, and new models have been designed, the 
cape remains the favorite wrap for the wiu 
ter, and probably will continue so through 
out e spring For winter wear it is mad 
somewhat longer, falling more or less below 
the waist, but never to the knee vhen it 
passes a certain point it is no longer a Cape 
but is called a cloak Phe shape varies littl 
It j quite as often composed of double or 
triple circular cape is of a yoke to which 
tl «miv of the « ipe is ga hered In either 
case the ig is the same, for the yoke is 
concealer n i doubl or triple collar 
‘ shirred, pleated, or waved The collar 
ettes ar ften very much trimmed, and fr 
quer of a differ material. Some are 
of circular shape, others point front and 
back ill others are prolonged in revers o1 
wave lown niire front of the cape 
unl a fourth variety forms a large square 
( 1 ut the back, and extends in a stole or 

, bs down tl ront, to the limits of 
the cape r beyond Thy ne particular in 
which the ‘ ill alike is in forming very 
f eats ot son the shoulders, which 
i siiffened ’ 0 liste ul of clinging 
to the gare 

Ma f the black velvet capes are 
trimmed with several spaced rows of narrow 
black satin | i ruches Narrow 
band f fur are thers, sometimes alter 
nating With an equ number of rows of jet 
yalloo \ flounce of the velvet, headed by 
handsom jet rau roll of fur, or perhaps 
bo li, sometimes ders the bottom of the 
ipe, but in the majority of cases the bottom 
is untrimmed, falling in stiff godeta, and the 
decoration neentrated on the collarettes 
I nat wv f ken of above in con 
me j vith i » used as a heading for 
laces, f black ire, or for the Aise or 
gill-thremded ' 

At ‘ ih this season is the trimming 
{ et irments with velvet of a 

t Viol ia 1 iM 1, Copper, or Uul 
qucisxe Ihe em yed in aff 

‘ | r ib irette, but exper 
r i eff s always more har 
m sw i li r is embroimered or 

i | Spa vith i or else veiled 
with t bv way of breaking 
th i he ¢ trast with the 
le ‘ 

Iland ne figured s amd thick-ribbed 
armure n dark, medium, and light shades 
are i if i ( apes with collarettes 
of ‘ dt of tur or feathers 
B " u“ Louis XIII. style, or the 
l y guipu le Grenes, enters into the com 
p t { s ‘ ery elaborate capes of 
ve t iN such colors as amethyst, he 

a lark gree ipphire blue 
I fort ‘ riba ruffle about a yok 
tha red with a veiy irett b 
wh s flar i t ‘ ‘ ‘ 
guipu r perpendicular guipure ertion 
ur ' ~ 1 ‘ 4 al t va Ma ‘ | 
la give ina jue color and ap 

' i rv of them are picked 
rN hrea f seve sades 

Ex , | L handsom 
cal i in i ! ‘ ~ 

‘ jti mac i 

iw 1 me read pang le r vols 
nmed W 1 costly Tut The 

wm s are b means regarded a i 
" mortiec t « left behind ta the 

l form «a tegral part of an ela 

. ' ‘ Er e is a favorite fur for 

‘| I rriage cloaks mad is 
lor is ed stheyv are to¢ ver, are many 

t thet ! ” loth. a fleecy woollet 
with ! r fur ing and a large fur col 
la The favor trimming fur for these is 
the nkled Mongolian or Thibet lamb, the 
white M golian being used on cloaks of beige 
light green zibeline, and the yellowish-blond 
Mongolian ou cream, mustic, turquoise, wil 


HARPER'S 


| low green, and other siades. Black Mongo- 
lian is used on almost all colors, usually in 
conjunction with handsome cut jet. A lux 
urious cloak is of shot old - gold and light 
green velours, lined with ermine (imitation) 
and with a large collar of genuine ermine 
prolonged in a stole to the bottom of the 
fronts. Another of mirror velvet in dahlia 
gold is lined with yellow and 
bordered with blue-fox fur. and a green bro- 
cade lined with white fur has a cape of shot 
green and gold velvet and an ermine collar 
A long and warm walking coat, entirely 
covering the gown beneath, is of green v« 
lours, cut rather flaring at the bottom, and 
bordered there with a deep band of mink; a 
round collar of the fur covers the shoulders, 
and is prolonged in spiral revers down the 
front, that on the right side crossing over and 
narrowing gradually to a point at the bottom 
of the cloak. The cloak is made close-fitting, 
with bell sleeves falling over under- 


and ouatine 


close 
sleeves that have a narrow fur cuff 
In my last letter | mentioned entire 
tumes of fur. Each of the great dressmak 
seems show what can be 
and each exhibits a model 
entirely of fur. There is, 
for instance, a costume of black Astrakhan 
trimmed with Mongolian goat. The 
skirt is entirely of Astrakban, with a band 
of the goat forming a crinkled fringe around 
| the bottom inother band about half way 
up, and a third a few inches below the belt. 
The i little jacket with close back 
| and semi-fitting front, made entirely of As 
| trakhan, with two rows of fur-covered but 
| tons, and a round collar with shawl revers 
of the crinkled Mongolian. Canada mink is 
oyed for another costume. The triple 
skirt is plain around the bottom, but each of 
the upper two divisions is fringed with mink 


cos 


anxious to 
in this line 
costume almost 


ers 


aone 


black 


bodice is 


tails, set on at intervals. ‘The skirt is car 
ried about five inches above the waist in a 
corselet, into which enters a corsage of gold 


en-brown vVeloutine, with large sleeves of the 
same terminating in a mink cuff. To com 
plete the corsage is a square mink cape, with 
1 collarette of veloutine, flaring at the neck, 
and filled in with ruches of pink silk muslin 
This model is repeated in plucked beaver and 


accordion-pleated brown faille \ costume 
in a combination of cloth and fur has the 
close upper part of the skirt of green cloth 
snd the flaring lower part, about thirty inch 


es deep, of black Astrakhan. A pl iin corsage 
of the cloth is completed by a bolero jac ket 
f Astrakhan, opeving with Directoire revers 
ind having sleeve-caps and two rows of larg: 
fur-covered buttons. Very showy is a mode! 
composed of a black Astrakhan skirt and a 
red cloth Russian blouse falling to the knee 
confined by a Russian metal belt, with a 
git collar band of fur, and fur half 
falling on red cloth unde: 


al il 
sleeves close 
sleeves 

lo ret toilettes, let 
dsome dinner or theatre gown which has 
otice. It is of pansy 
colored moiré antique, the skirt opening in 
in A on the left under skirt 
of very pale blue crépe de Chine embroidered 


urn to less arctic me cite 
a heat 
recentiy come to my 


side, on a false 





with gold thread and gold and silver span 
gles \ pansy-colored velvet ribbon drapes 
the edges of the opening, caught here and 
MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has bee wed fo € fifty years by millions of 
mothers f eir childee while teething, with perfect 
enccess, Ite hes | he softens the gume, allaye 
nll pon res wind colic d is the best remedy 
' Bi Ss y * every wt of he 
world I'weuty five cents a bottle,—[Adge,] 
VALUABLE BUT NOT COSTLY 
It ay save you a great deal of trouble in cook- 
I'r t. We refer to the Gall Borden Eagk 
Brand ¢ densed Milk, revarded by moet housekeep- 
* ne ab ely essential in nary uses, and tn- 
rpasse itfee All Grocers and Druggists sel 
Eagle Brand ide 


cot His ANDCOLDS ARE OFTEN OVERLOOKED 

A ' e for ar 
the I gs 
Baeowoutat en 
Sold only in t 


rth of t € ies 
chro Phroat 


ours iovar iy give 


vy leng 


or some 
mediae relief 


Sereno to Vaseline and Cacambers, Créme Si . 
and light cutaneous 
tifles the skin. - 
«Park & ris.roRD, 
ste, Perfumers, Fancy-guods stores. 


us for the 
ne twh 


complexior 
perfumes, f 
rue Grange Bate e, Par 


Drugg 


eur 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE JUDCES ;. 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


h of the followlug-named articics 


BREAKFAST COCOA, . . . « 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, . a 
Vanilla Chocolate, . . . . .« « + 
tierman Sweet Chocolate, . . . . 


Cecen Butler. «© © eo sw eo eee 





I ty of material, excellent and 


form, even con 


flavor,” 
position.” 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


BAZAR 


there with knots of three loops. The cor- | 
sage of shot dark and light pansy velvet is 
draped front and back to open on a guimpe 
of the embroidered crépe de Chine, and very 
voluminous sleeve puffs of velvet over- 
shadow close forearms of the crépe. This is 
u favorite model, the embroidered crépe de 
Chine being replaced in other cases with 
handsome raised dise guipure, plain or gold 
threaded, laid over satin 
EMMELINE RayYMOND 


travagant joy when the occupants of the 
house returned. Her physical well - being 
had not been neglected. Arrangements had 
been made, and were carried out, by which 
the favorite was sumptuously fed as usual, 
and her bed in a comfortable shed was soft 


and sheltered. Nevertheless, when the peo- 
ple of the house were again at home, the 
cat could not bear them out of her sight. 


She trotted up stairs and down, she stretched 
herself before the door of the maid who was 


| kindest to her, and persisted in spending her 


A VIOLET ROOM. 


_ is an odd color to choose for the 
decoration of a bedroom, but an English 
lady of taste has used it in the refitting of a 
room in her London house in a manner which 
is extremely pleasing. The wood-work and 
furniture are all in white enamel, and the 
wall-paper has a design of violet figures on 
a white ground, with a deep frieze of the 
purple clematis 

Chintz hangings at windows and door- 
ways show the wistaria blossom, and the bed 
is draped with violet silk, elaborately em 
broidered with the same purple flowers 
Purple velours is used for upholstering the 
divan, which is heaped with pillows in white, 
and white and heliotrope combined, and the 
dressing-table is draped like the bed with 
the soft violet silk. On the white frame of 
the mirror is painted a spray of clematis, 
and all the linen covers and toilet mats are 
dotied with tiny purple blossoms, wrought 
with the needle in washable silks 

A large carpet rug with a very light ground 
covers the centre of the floor, and this is sup 
plemented with white goat-skin rugs placed | 
wherever they are needed 

This scheme of color may be carried out in 
a less expensive manner by using the chintz 
both for bed and table draperies, as well as 
for the covering of the couch; but care must 
be taken to keep the color within the limits 
of the different violet tones in all the decora 
tions, and white alone should be used for 
wood-work and furniture. White wooden 
lattices, which may be made at home in the 
manner described in a recent Bazar, would 
add much to the beauty of a room decorated 
in this way, and the additional expense would 
be so trifling that it need not be considered 


PETS 

PET cat or dog is not sufficiently con- 
d sidered when it is fed and given water 
to drink at regular times and a place pro- 
vided it to sleep in. Pets are alive to atten- 
tion, and they yearn for companionship. A 
cat likes to be talked to, and though she can 
respond only by purring and rubbing het 


self against you, her eloquent eyes and her 
gentle movements tell when she is happy 
ind when she feels neglected. The loneli 
ness of a cat left by herself in a city house 
last summer, while the family were absent 
in the country, was emphasized by her ex 


i 


nights there; and if she saw the least sign 
that people were going out, her distress was 
frantic. The poor thing had suffered agonies 
of loneliness, and weeks elapsed before she 
was reassured, and willing to remain by her- 
self in any room, 

Dogs and cats are sociable creatures, and 
enjoy listening to conversation. How much 
of what is going on around them they com- 
prehend we shall never know, but an intel 
ligent dumb animal certainly understands 
a good deal of what he hears. A French 
poodle, bought in Paris, and brought to New 


York, moped and drooped and was very 
forlorn, until the friend of the family who 
spoke French as well as she did English 


came in one day, and began to chat in the 
soft language which was the poodle’s native 
tongue. The dog brightened up, gave every 
sign of pleasure, began to improve, and 
regained his appetite just as soon as the 
people about him spoke in French. 


KEEPING ACCOUNTS. 
- ) jot down every night the amount spent 
during the ds ay, setting every item in or- 
der, and footing up the sum total, is to check 
one’s natural tendency to extravagance and 
to promote accuracy. 
It is astonishing how rapidly money dis- 
appears when one keeps no account of it 
This little bit and that, these nickels spent 


for car fare, that sum which went for bon 
bons, the other for soda-water, the third for 
the trifle to be worn at the neck, or the pin 


or clasp which might have been done with 


out, and, lo! one’s purse is empty. Some 
girls always have money, and others never 
have it, yet the allowance from which they 
draw is iv all cases quite liberal. The dif 
ference arises from the way they spend 
Those who keep accounts, and who buy 
only what they are sure they want, are in a 


much pleasanter position financially than 
those who are caught by every pretty thing 
offered on the bargain counter, and who do 
not count the cost till their money is all 
gone. 

Most diaries have a place in which the 
memoranda of expenditure can be readily 
kept, there being ruled columns with dates 
for every day in the year, and a little pencil 
attached to the book, so that the minimum 
of trouble is given to the accountant. The 
habit, once formed, is so satisfactory that few 
are willing to abandon it when its conven 
ience has been learned. 











True 


With great care, by a process en- 
tirely his own, Dr. Price is enabled 
to extract from each of the true, 
select fruits, all of its characteristic 
flavor, and place in the market a 
class of flavorings of rare excel- 
lence. Every flavor is of great 
strength and perfect purity. For 
flavoring ice-cream, jellies, cake, 
custards, etc., 


sPRICE's 
Flavorin¢g 


ExtractS ecc:. 


can be used with perfect satisfac- 
tion. 


Price Flavoring Extract Co. 
Dr. V.C. PRICE, Pres. 
New York. Chicago. 


oe: 


Vanilla 
Lemon 





Engian: Olesale 
Fougera & Co., “30 N North Wiliians ws. N. We 


20th Edition, postpaid for We. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Torns Gray, and the Remedy 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.AS 
A. P. Lowe & Co., 1013 Arch St, Phi tind a. Pa. 
** Every one should read this little book." — Athena@wm. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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rhoroughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up inp metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. ; 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of 


Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden cy 


ane, N. Y. 


is pasoutely Harmless, Won: 
ful Su over all others. 


ellow, 25c. Wood 
ruggists, or by mall, for 
30 cts. in stamps. 
THEO, RICKSECKER, Perfumer 
58 Maiden Lane, New York. 








A Request 


Readers of Harper's Bazar 
will please mention the Bazar 
when an advertise- 
ments contained therein. 
GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, 
i und adapted to both young and « 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
4° years the standard. 


swering 


pleasant, 
ld of either sex 














HARPER’S BAZAR 


A Great 
Oriental Tluseum 


Its Boundless Collection of Con- 
stantly Changing Curiosities. 


One of the most interesting, entertaining, and 
| instructive sights in New York. 


New-Year Announcement. 


Beginning January Second, 
Eighteen Hundred Ninety-four, 





we shall hold our Annual Sale of | 


Hizton, Hucues & Co. 


(Successors to A.T. STEWART & CO.) 


Our Entire Stock 


er eS = 


If you cannot visit it in person, a catalogue Housekeeping Linens, Sheetings, 

will be sent on application which not only i Bl ke ° 

gives correct und valuable information in ree | ®€ ankets. | l S a nN 

gurd to Eastern Textile and Ceramic Art, At the same time we shall be pre- | 

Bronzes, Curios, ete., but in which thousends | pared, in all departments, to dis- | 

of articles are described and priced eo that » ° + | 

they can be ordered by mail with results | Pose Of the balance of Fall and | 

guaranteed to be sutixfaciury Winter Stocks at greatly reduced D I S S S G O O d S 
Fairs for religious and charitable objects sup- prices. 


The month of January offers ex- 
ceptional opportunities for eco- 
nomical buyers. 

Mail orders receive most care- 


| plied at a discount of 15% 


A. A.Vantine & Co. 


virtually placed on the Bargain 


Largest Importers in the Worldfrom » (» Counter, so immense are the 


Japan, China, India, Turkey,& Persia. <@ | ful attention. 


\ NV . ; | reductions. 
y — 
K NO. NLE DG Ee 877, Cre Beeaawey, u.Y. ‘ P| ‘ —_ - P > 
ames McCreery &Co0, No such tow prices have 


sonal enjoyment, when rightly used. The many ee 
ever prevailed in this city. 
Broadway and Lith St., f y 











live better than others and enjoy life more, with less 
expenditure, by more promptly adapting the world’s 
best products to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure hquid laxative 
principles embraced in the remedy Syrup ot Figs. 

I's excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 


The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts. 
Pride of the West. 


stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 

met with the approval of the medical profession, 

, because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowelz 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
well informed, you will not accept any su te if 
oTered 








most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh New York, Come and See for your= 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a Piline Golan sd 

tive, e Tectually cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds rac 

Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- Selv es. 


Dry Goods sent to all parts U.S. 
free of charge. 








Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets, 
ree NEW YORK CITY. 


| jy 
O > (oO 
oustable Cc Ks ¥ 


—_— Silks, Satins, 
Velvets 


White Brocade, White Satin, White Moire An- 
tique, White Cords for Wedding Gowns. Fancy 
Stripes and Satins for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 
Satin Barre, Brocades, Moire Miroir, Moire An- 
tique, Moire Francais, Satin Duchesse, Plain 
and Fancy Colored Satins, Satin Antique. 
Chiffons, Gazes, ard Grenadines for Evening 
Dresses. Dress Velvets, Cloaking Velvets, Trim- 
ming Velvets. 









1784, 


1893. In Every 
Variety. 


For HAND 


AND Skirts made from this muslin are for 


| | Sale by all leading retail dry-goods deal-] | 
MACHINE ers; also the muslin in 36, 41, and 45] | 


inch widths 


WORK, | ———— a | kn S oaty pret ok and Ee 
| kos oy fant ee 2 
| oe am ex 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. | 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 







Insure a herr Fitting Bodice 


WITH ANY KIND OF MATERIAL. 


NO WRINKLING—NO BULGING—NO GAPING, 


They make a smooth, continuous seam, have 
the hump and every desirable feature of other 
Hooks and Eyes, with special advan over 
every other make, and are recognized 


Well-Dressed Woman 
AS THE 




















Also 


Button- saving Lace: -making, Embroidery, 


Seld by all Kespectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





It’s day all day in the day-ti me, 
And there is no night in Creede. 


The Silver Queen 


A realistic story of the early days of Creede, 





GELLE Freres 


6, Avenue de I’Opéra, 6 


tellin 


startling and. curious incidents of the Great Boom an 
scramble for & »id, 
The co-work o 


and the part a woman played in it. 
C¥ WARMAN and Fitz-Mac. 

Tue Great Divipe for 
Nov. and Dec. will also 
contain illustrated articles 
of the greatest interest and 
importance to every person 
bearing the name of 


Crawford or Fleming 


or belonging to any branch 
of these families. 

The Great Drvive is a 
copiously illustrated month- 
ly journal filled to overtiow- 


Droadwvary AS 19th ot. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


| % POUND PACKACE} 


A delicate and lasti sachet powder, 
made from the finest Italian Orris an 











For sale at PARK & TILFORD’S and all 
leading houses. 





CHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK, 
680 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Special attention paid to mail orders. 

and fancy articles received on commission 


ure distilled Violets, retaining the natural 
rance of the flower for many mont 
put up in handsome packages. 


Embroidery 









VIOLETINE ORRIS 






ing each month with good KAI AI AIS IRR IE IR SH BVQIGVOVOVLE. er 
\ things to Wo young ‘ , 
and old. itis like no other y Our large 24-page catalogue of 
< MISS POLLY PARSONS. journal, being strikingly Y Organs, also our new and elegant g SACHET POWDER 
4 igina ishi Ts 0 and 4 atalogue of Pianos containing 
original and furnishing matters of fact an , catalogue ian ntaining 
fancy that can be found nowhere else. Ten @ 16 pages. We have the largest Without equal for perfuming Presents, a, Shetton: 
cents a copy; ome dollar a year. ae a a manufactory in the world, from — kerch -y and every ooo pede pt a = ward 
Send to-day for our Great Premium : r which we sell direct to the con- GEORGE a4 STK NS. Mfg. Perfumer, 
« sumer at wholesale prices, thus saving the profits of the dealer 


Number, offering absolutely free be auti ful 
fts of a most novel character, made of 
fandeome and rare agates, varying from 
the translucent green moss agate to the 
= repred carnelians, onyx and flashing tiger 
to the rough but rich and brilliant 
gor and silver ores, beautiful spars, crys- 
tals. Bicycles, etc. Marbles for the boys. 
We paew you will be pleased. 


DIVIDE... 


: The 
#516 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo, 


REAT 
NO MORE GRAY HAIR 


HESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


| FOR 25 CENTS } 


and the commissions of the agents. 
< We furnish a first<lass Organ, warranted 
? 20 years, with stool and book, for only 





$3049 
No Money 
Required 


until instrument has been thoroughly tested in your own house. Sold on instal- r* 
ments. Easy payment 

We positively guarantee every Organ and Pian 
catalogue at once if you want to obtair 








OHH SEEK EK HK 





twenty years Send for © and 
»ffered on earth skin to its original freshness, produc 
Write your name and address plainly, and we will send by mail same day letter 7 } ing @ clear and healthy complexion 
is received. Y { Superior to all face preparations and 


1 the greatest bargain ever « 





; mailed for ets. Send for circular 
will sell the first Piano of 


As an advertisement we Stool, Book, and Cover 2 perfecti Revestons. Atall druggists or : 
; 4 . 4 
1 7529 == Regular price, $350.00 G. CG. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 


our make in a place for only 





BR AGIRAGE HRIAIIVPDVQDADER AH 


BRUCELINE, the only eemuine remedy for r .Beethoven Piano *, Organ Co., SiLF 
} storing gray Lair vo its natura! color; no dye and . 

b ss 

BRUCE'S HAIR TONTC cures baldness | 


P. 0. Box 825, Pretec s509: N. J. 


2 LOA 


Beware of imitations. 


strengthens the hair. prevents it from falling out, 

removes dandruff and diseases of the sealp. 

eatise on the hair sent free on a 

PRICE E PER JE, Ly 0. Draggists, or 

THE BRUCELINE CO.,377 6th Av.,near 23d N. 
Thousands of Testimonials, 


Os nea 


NOTIC 
auToosA 


$64464447441464476 


ry 


ane tatat 


ABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 











Agents everywhere to sell our 


WANTED Stove Polishing Mitten 


You can make from #3 to #5 a day sure, for every lady 
buys one at sight. It keeps her hands perfectly clean, 
and polishes the stove better and quicker than a brnsh or 
rag. Sample by mail, 8c. a set Address, NEW ENG- 
LAND NOVELTY M'F'G. CO., %4 Portland St., Dept. P., 
Boston, Mase 


DY 





TRAOr 


Made of natural CURLY Mair. 
ee guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
——— wear their hair pa: 


PRIESTLEY’S CRAVENETTES. 


Therefore, perfectly ventilated. 


A PRIESTLEY CRAVENETTE GARMENT 


E nsures its wearer health, ease, elegance, economy, and satisfaction 














NESS & HEAD pose CURED 


by my lovisible Tu 
Warranted to ae eee more ra - on all similar } . -4 
combined. Help ears as “se ee oF Sold prota FREE 


€. Hiscox only ,653 Br’dway,N. ¥. 


These fabrics are rain-proof and at the same time porous to the air 








~ Warn Ine 


All genuine Cravenettes are stamped on the back ot every yard with the registered 
trade-mark, ny 


‘ Cravenette THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 
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I ot une 


Vhough 
B I do 
My ma 





hus present I 


THE BABY'S VERDICT. 


And I can tell you, though I am 
An awful little chap, 

I know there's no more comf'bler place 
Than here on mamma's lap 


ermtiand the tale, 
on't doubt | 





® choice 
te eit and hear 


I 
uma's lovely voice. 


n infernal mac . “ 





“Good gracious! 
 you—a box of cigars!” 


that is my 


Il aknock 


Vi.—Hvssanp 
donor) 


life is saved ! 


“Horrah! 





No one visible 


after the 


ho 


mysterious 





the cigars are ruined! 





departure of the 


my 





WHERE THEY WENT. 


Mra. Parker. “ Nowmau, WHat BeCAME OF THOSE CARDS Mes. Van Austyne aN» Mies De Mor- 


TIMER LEFT HERH YeeTeRDpay?” 
Norah. “1 tox tuem, Mas. Parker; 
Mra. Parker 


I »pipy'’? THINK THEY WAS OF ANNY USE TO You.” 
“AND WHAT DIP YoU po with THEM 7” 


Norah. “1 sint Tuem TO Me Cousin in Jensey CiTY; SUZ DOES A GRATE DALE OF CALLIN’, an’ I 


THOUGHT SHE MOIGHUT USE ‘EM. 


MR. PETERS VISITS NEW YORK. 


Yes, me and Marthy went to town to get some Christ- 
mas staff; 

We'd been there just about a week, and then I'd 
had enough. 

I never seen a place like that in all my span o’ life, 

And I can't stand the racket, though it don't affect 
my wile. 


I went in stores a-shoppin’, an’, great pears! what 
stores they be! 

One on ‘em ‘d hold my farm and Jim's, the barns 
anu’ every tree 

And every inch that I see in that hull place, long an’ 
wide, 

By women and by roarin’ little kids was occupied. 


I conldn’t move about at all, but Marthy went right 
through, 

And in a very little while did what ahe'd went to do, 

She didn't mind the jam at all; in fact, it made her 
cheeks 

Far pivker than I'd seen ‘em get in many a bun- 
dred weeks. 


An’ my! how tired I would get from simply lookia 
on! 

The hustlin’, bestlin’ throngs made me feel sort o’ 
pale and wan; 


An’ even when I took no part in all the noise and 


When night came on I simply dropped, I felt so 
dead worn out 


How people lives in cities is a thing I cannot see; 
Two weeks o’ nervous jumpin’ life like that would 
do for me 
Yet, as I says, these women, that ain't nigh as strong 
as us, 
Gets healthier and healthier the noisier the fuse. 
An’ this here trip we've taken for to get the Christ- 
mas stuff, 
Of which I've just been tellin’ ye, of which I've had 
enough, 
Has made my Marthy’s age seem less by eight years, 
maybe nine, 
But'’s added jest the same plus five or six of ‘em to 
mine. ~s 
“That young Hawkins is a man of push,” 
“ How did you find that out 7” 

**I stood ahead of him on the line at the box-office 
the other night, and he kept me moving all the time.” 
ensuengjjemme 

“Carley's little poems are very nice, 1 think—don’t 
you 7’ 
” “Yes, Carley is a small Tasso in his way.” 
*“Um—yes. Say a sort of demi-Tasso.” 


CHRISTMAS EVE IN THE KITCHEN—AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 
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SUPPLEMENT, 
VEGETABLES FROM A LITTLE 
FRENCH CUISINE. 
BY KATHARINE DE FOREST. 

he writing how the vegetables were pre- 

pared that came out of my little French 
garden, I take for granted that every one 
knows the elementary principles of cooking: 
how to boil plain vegetables, and how to make 
w hat the French call indiscriminately a sauce 
blanche, a roux, or a sauce bechamel, all of 
which mean pretty much the same thing. 
This is a white sauce made by rubbing to- 
gether butter and flour, and then adding milk, 
and cooking in a bain-mafie or over a slow 
fire until it is of the consisteney of cream. 

I don’t in the least take for granted that 
many people who are interested enough in 
cooking to read this artii]: will have so few 
ideas on the subjéct of vegetables in gen- 
eral as I had when I first went into a French 
kitchen. Nevertheless, I am. going to tell 
all J learned there, and let who may profit 
from it. 

All plain vegetables were prepared in this 
way: After being boiled the proper length 
of time in water slightly salted, they were 
taken off the fire and drained ; and many of 
the best cooks place them on a bit of linen 
until all the moisture has been thoroughly 
dried off. Then a piece of butter divided 
into four parts was put into a saucepan, and 
when it was very hot the vegetables were 
put in and allowed to “sauter.” Sauter is 
a rather more expressive word in this con- 
nection than anything we have. It means to 
jump, and, I suppose, the idea is that the 
things jump about in the frying-pan until 
they are thoroughly buttered. Then, of 
course, they are served very hot. 

The secret of having pease, beans, carrots, 
everything of that kind, thoroughly good, it 
seems, is to have them perfectly free from 
moisture when they are put into the butter. 
Pease are more often served in France as 
Petits pois a la francaise than in any other 
way. A few bits of bacon are grilled in a 
saucepan with a young onion, Then the 
pease are added, with a head of lettuce-—no 
water—and boiled, covered with a soup-plate, 
or some other dish of the kind, in which is 
water. The bacon and onion are served with 
the pease. 

For a purée of pease the pease are boiled in 
salted water, drained, passed through a sieve, 
put into a saucepan on the fire, seasoned, and 
heated with butter, and either a little bouillon 
or a little sauce blanche, without being al- 
lowed to come to a boil. When the purée 
has thickened a little it is taken off the fire, 
and a little fresh butter is added before serv- 
ing. 

Carrots are a favorite vegetable in France, 
where they are always offered you by sim- 
ple folk with the remark taat they are “ good 
for the complexion.” Exactly what they are 
supposed to do for the complexion I don’t 
know, but they are very nice when they are 
young and tender served with butter, as I 
have described, and when they are older and 
tougher they should always be served in a 
sauce blanche. Little dice 
little squares of string-beans and pease are 
often mixed together and served in a white 
sauce, and are extremely good in that way. 

A panache of beans is good, too—a salad 
made of any kind of beans that you may 
happen to have left over, eaten cold, and sea- 
soned with oil and vinegar. And another 
thing that is recommended pour la santé, and 
which I find extremely good, even though the 
idea of it is rather sniffed at by some travel- 
lers, is sorrel. It is supposed to be refresh- 
ing for the blood, and is capable of being 
made extremely delicate and palatable. The 


sorrel is first boiled in water, drained until all | 


the dampness is tak en off from it, then cooked 
with butter on the fire, just as you prepare 
pease and beans; then water is added, a little 
flour, and eggs in the proportion of three eggs 
for four people. When it has thickened it 
is served hot. 

This is a sorrel ‘‘ farce,” used as a garni- 
ture for meats, or a stuffing, or as a vege- 
table alone. The various different kinds of 
“farce” that are served in France would 
take a chapter of themselves. Perhaps it is 
not amiss to say here that there is where 
we get our word “farce,” which literally 
means stuffing; and a farce at the theatre is 
a little piece stuffed in between the other 
pieces, as the dressing is stuffed into the 
turkey. 

Spinach, in France, is always made into a 
cream as follows: Wash the spinach leaves; 
plunge them into boiling salt-water—a great 
deal of water; let them boil as usual; drain 
them, pressing out every bit of the water 
with a wooden spoon; when they are abso- 
lutely free from moisture hash them fine; put 
them in a saucepan with some melted but- 
ter; let them sauter, tossing them about with 
a fork; add two teaspoonfuls of bechamel 
sauce, or a little bouillon, or a little flour, or 
nothing at all, as you please; take them 
off the fire; add a little fresh butter. This 
should be at the em « «elicious cream, and 
to be very good it sucald have no end of 
butter in it. The proverb in France is, when 
any one has made a good business transac- 
tion, or come into a streak of luck, “ There 
is something that will give butter for the 
spinach.” 

Asparagus is generally served entire, in 
branches. The stalks are plunged into boil- 
ing salted water, the large ones first, the 
smaller ones eight or ten minutes later; they 
are boiled till tender, drained, piled on a 
platter, with the finest branches carefully 


of carrots and | 
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arranged on top, and eaten with the ‘ngers 
with a sauce hollandaise or béarnoise. 

Here is.a receipt for a sauce hollandaise: 
Pour 4 or 5 spoonfuls of good vinegar into 
a saucepan; add a few grains of pepper; boil 
the liquid down to half; take it off the fire; 
let it get cold. When cold, mix with the 
vinegur the yolks-of 4 or 5 eggs; whip these. 
together; add 150 grammes of butter and a 
little nutmeg. Set the saucepan on a slow 
fire, and stir the contents till the. butter is 
melted; then put the sauce through a sieve 
into another casserole set into a vessel of wa- 
ter—a bain-marie. Put this on the side of 
the fire, and stir the sauce until it thickens, 
adding little by little a little fresh butter, 
This makes a large quantity: It should be 
like a good mayonnaise when finished. Sauce 
béarnoise is pretty much the same thing, ex- 
cept that shallots and spices are boiled with 
the vinegar, and leaves of tarragon are added 
when the sauce is finished. 

Cucumbers are eaten raw in France only 
with salmon or as, a hors-d’ceuvre—an ap- 
petizer for déjeuner or luncheon. At other 

“times they are served with a-sauce blanche, 
or stuffed. With a sauce blanche the-cacum- 
bers should be boiled first, of course, cut into 
pieces, and the sauce poured over. For stuff- 
ing, cucumbers are cut either lengthwise or 
horizontally. Extremely pretty luuch dishes 
are made with stuffed cucumbers, or they 
make a nice entrée for dinner. 
bers are cut horizontally into rounds an inch 
or so thick, the inside is scooped out, they 
are boiled till tender, and then filled with a 
stuffing, meat hashed with an onion, fine 
herbs, etc,, and then they are baked in the 
oven and served with gravy. 

French gravy is an extremely important 
item, and good gravy for serving. with all 

| these little fancy dishes is made as follows: 

| Take what the old ladies called the ** jarret 

} de veau” and the *‘ giie de boeuf,” which two 
things, as nearly as I can find out, from the 

| dictionary, mean thé shin of veal and. the 
thick part of the leg of beef. At any rate, 
the meat must be very lean, and one takes 
bones of each, grills them over the fire ina 
saucepan, adds water, a carrot or two, an on- 
ion, salt, a bouquet garni, and lets the whole 
boil six hours. Afterwards it is clarified 
| with the white of au egg. This gravy is 
served with stuffed tomatoes, as =a 
stuffed cucumbers, made in the same way, 
except that the tomatoes are not boiled. 

To go back to our cucumbers: ove of the 
prettiest ways of serving them that I ever 
saw was at the house of one of our consuls 
to France. The consul’s wife told me she 
had first eaten them on a French yacht. 





When the dish was put upon the table, and | 
we were served with translucent cups of | 
pale green filled with a delicious roux of | 
chicken, and then found that we were not | 


only expected to eat the contents, but. like 
the ancient Romans, the cups themselves, 
we couldn't imagine what they were made 
of. They hadn't at all the consistency of 
gelatine; and we wondered away, until, after 
enjoying our mystification, the consul’s wife 
told us that she had cut the cups herself out 
| of cucumbers. Of course, the cups are after- 
| wards boiled in salted water till tender, and 
| the filling should be like a cream—a roux in 
| which are chicken, mushrooms, anything that 
is delicate, and does not, spoil the effect of 
| the translucent green. 
| Onions are also stuffed, like tomatoes and 
cucumbers, and served with gravy. Cauli- 
flower and tomatoes are both equally good 
done with cheese. The cauliflower should 
be boiled till tender, cut into little pieces, 
| mixed with a bechamel sauce, and put into a 
| baking-dish, covered with a layer of Parme- 
| san cheese, and baked till brown on top. 
An Italian friend of ours sometimes goes 
' 


into the kitchen and prepares for us a dish 
of the celebrated Italian macaroni witli to 
matoes. She prefers Neapolitan macaroni, 
and a pound makes an entrée for twelve 
persons, The macaroni is boiled in salted 
water, uncovered, for twenty minutes, Ital- 
ians like macaroni much less cooked than 
either English or America’ After being 
drained thoroughly, it is entirely covered 
with Parmesan cheese, very dry. Meanwhile 
a tomato sauce bas been prepared, with about 
half as much tomato as would make one of 
our cans, and about four ounces of butter, 
salt,and pepper. Then the macaroni is put 
into the sauce, and turned with a fork until 
every bit of it is covered with the tomato. 








ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


FRAY BENTOS 


is a town in Uruguay, South America, on 
the river Plate. It would not be celebrated 
except that it is where the celebrated 


Liehig Company § 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


comes from,and in the fertile grazing fields 
around it are reared the cattle ~vhich are 
slaughtered—1000 to 2000 a day—to make 
this famous product, which is known ‘round 
the world as the standard for 


QUALITY, FLAVOR, AND PURITY. 




















The cucum- | 


N EVERY Re- 

ceipt that calls 

for baking powder 

use the “Royal.” It will make the 
food lighter, sweeter, of finer flavor, 


more digestible and SS 
wholesome. 


“We recommend the Royal 
Baking Powder as superior to 
all others.” — United Cooks 
and Pastry Cooks’ A ssoct- 
ation of the United States. 















If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hondred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation, 


Pittsburgh. 


New Life, New Vigor 


Experienced by all who have had occasion 
to use 


VIN MARIANI 


This Popular French Tonic-Stimulant is 
invariably Agreeable and Efficacious, 


STRENGTHENS, REFRESHES, RESTORES 
THE VITAL PORCES. 

: When overworked, and for body or mental 

fatigue, nothing equals “ VIN MARIANI" for 

immediate and lasting beneficial effect. 

» This assertion is based on 


> WRITTEN ENDORSEMENTS 


from over 7,000 eminent Physicians and 
p continued use over 30 years, in Hospitals, 
Public and Religious Institutions every- 
D where. 
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Go. A. Macsetu Co. 








BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


ber sed aeepeli 


CGRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
> For Illustrated Book with Portraits and 


C O C O A | pAasegrapte of Celebrities, address: 
| 
« 


7 Mariani & Co., New York. 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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i” ‘The Science 
Mt a "> of 
me ne (Ceaep 


\ Soup Making 


Franco-American Soups 
are NOT prepared that way, as 
our numerous visitors know. 
Beware of Brands offered to 
you as ‘‘just as good and cheaper 
than Franco-American’’. 






RANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 


Franklin St. and W. Broadway. 
Sample Can, 14 Cents. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





Have you used 


PEARS soar, 


ERE ALLOA) | VOODEN CARDS iain 


stamp for samples. BR. B. HOUGH, Lowrville, 
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| Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Highest Award—World’s Fair. 
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THE WEDNESDAY AFTER CO! 
CLUB. 
T the World's Fair one of the most at 
\ tractive spots the gentler sex was 
naturally the Woman's Building, and in that 
building the library constituted the centre 
about which all else radiated On enteria 
this room, though being at once conscious @ 
Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keith's exquisite mural 
decoration, it was the rows and rows of 
books ranged about in low cases which first 
held the attention, and markedly the collee 
tion of works by New York State's feminine 
euthors from the earliest times to the present 
epoch The project of accumulating and 
arranging this literary treasure originated 
with the Wednesday Afternoon Club .of 
New York city, and the plan was carriwd 
the letter by this zealous coterie of 
women, who have preserved their names to 
yosterity by their work. The collection lias 
ees presented to the State-house at Albany, 
where it will find a resting-place for all time 
in the library 
It was interesting 


lo 


out to 


to the phalanx of sight 
seers from all parts of the world who stopped 
for a moment's breathing spell in the quiet 
seclusion of this woman's library to take 
down from its hook the tan-colored volume, 
the tale of the Wednesday Afternoon Club, 
und read the history of the organization 
which had formulated and brought to a hap- 
py issuc undertaking. There in the 
club’s annals was set forth its raison d'étre 
its formation, aod present aims and 
status work planned and per 


such an 


growth 


a reeume of 


fected, its roll of membership, and even ty ped | 


copies of se veral of its 
emplify its spirit and « 
1 work have 


But 


literary papers to ex 
harecter, and thus its 
a world-wide 
many of its members had 


name i! gained 
reputath 
already 
selves before they formed part of the literary 
circle, for the latter enrolls a long list of wo 
men prominent in al of life-——literary, 
social, philan gevealogical—wo 
whose mstantly before the 
i with their own special 
enterprise deserving 
Mrs. Kate Douglas W ig- 
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B. Stone, Mrs. Alice Wel- 
Miss Helen Gray Cone, Miss 
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ith George Haven 
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The Wednesday Afternoon Club was formed 
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to be kept in touch with the outside 
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irits in New York's | 
4eminine quota of art, 1 terature, and fashion, 
at these reunions is produced the very essence 
of wit, wisdom, and refinement. 

The number of invited guests is limited to | 
seven at each meeting, consequently the meet- 
ings partake of the nature of a family affair, 
no restraint existing, but perfect freedom in 
holding and giving vent to personal tenets 
is the order of the day. 

In the daily round of life, both consciously 
and unconsciously to the actors themselves, 
their words and deeds are constantly inflnen- 
cing, to a greater or lees degree, the lives of 
others nearly allied or entirely remote from | 
them; and thus such an organization as the 
Wednesday Afternoon Clab, whose character 
and aims are pre-emtnently fine, must needs 
diffuse an elevating and refining influence | 
wherever its name and nature are known. 
Therefore it has conferred a lasting benefit 
npon mankind by revealing itself at the cou 
course of nations, that women from far and 
near might learn of it and be inspired to fol- 
low in its fortsteps. 

Carrie HALsrep. 
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(Trade-mark.) 


Comp 
Skin Food 


No cosmetics, powders, creams 


lexion Brush 


has done Pp them, and it will do as much for you. 


, balms, or lo- 


tions that fill up the pores can belp your sk 
to health and natural, bealtby color that only 


comes from bealthy condttions. 


“I have used your ¢ senehentest Soap with 
the Rubber Complexion Brush, and find my 
Complexion much improved, I shall rec- 
ommend them both.” 

* After a trial of your Complexion Soap | 
am happy to say that it is the best sdéap for 
cleansing the skim | have ever used.’ 


Baliey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 50c. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN TOILET GOODS, OR MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


BAILEY & CO.. Everything In Rubber Goods. 
22 BOYLSTON STREET, 


of everything in rubber 


$C.) 


Catalogue mz: + tree 


BAZAR 


Success 


has come to Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder 


Because, 


1. It is as pure and good as can 
be made. 


2. It isnot a secret nostrum. Its 
composition is stated on every tin. 


3. A rounded spoonful does more 
work and better work than a heap- 
ing spoonful of others. 

4. It is always sure. No spoiled 
dough to be thrown away. 


5. Bread and cake made with it 
keep their natural freshness and 
flavor. 


6. It is full weight and full 
strength until all used. 


Cevelands Porad 


A Ib. can mailed forts cents in stamps. 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., pans. York 


Ove So ee ae 
Oily, Satlow Skin. 


After using your Com- 
plexion Brush for six 
weeks I have surprised myself 
and friends with a healthy 
complexion. 


Wrinkles. 


——_—_ 

A lady sixty years old has 
succeeded in removing the 
wrinkles from her neck, and 
many other ladies have caused 
them to disappear from their 
faces by using our Come 
plexion Brush regularly 


Development. 


A handsome neck is one of 
the principal points of beauty 
in woman. A lady tells us of 
1 friend who has developed a 
thin, spare neck to one of 
roundness and beauty-by the 
reguiar use of our Com- 
plexion Brush. 


For Bathing. 


It will be found a luxury by 
both old and young. Tue 
FLATTENED TEETH by their 
compact arrangement remove 





the dead cutix Je and increase 
the circulation wonderfully 


The above is what Ladies tell us 


BAILEY'S RUBBER 


Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 25ce. 


: 
a 
>; 
<i 


BOSTON, MASS. 


goods. 


; HIGHEST AWARD AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
i i lt i i ith i itn ti in hii hin iti dincinnt 





Beecham’'s pills are for 


biliousness sick headache 
bilious headache bad taste in the 
dyspepsia meuth 

sour stomach coated tongue 
torpid liver loss of appetite 
dizziness piles 


when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 





frequent cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores, or write B F Allen 
Co, 365 Canal st, New York, 





To the Young Face 
Pozzon1's ComPLexion Powper gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it! 
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yas you seen those elegant pol- 
ished wood-seat Piano Stools, 


Chaics, and Benches manufactured by 


NEPPERT BROS.? Prices from $4.50 | 


Dusters, | 


up. Piano Covers, 
Searfs, and Lambrequina. “ataiogues 
free. 12 East 15th Street, near Broad- 
way, New York 


Polish 


Prepared + 1b bismath by CH. FA ¥, Perfume 
vw 


| 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


So do all cooks; 
and the puzzle for 
every one of them 
has been how to 
avoid sodden pas- 
try. The problem 
fhas now been 
solved by the 


NEW VEGETABLE 
SHORTENING 


Cottolene 


which makes iighi, 
crisp, wholesome 
and easily digested 
pastry. The most 
famous cooks in 
the country say so, 
and you will also 
after a fair trial. 
Make it now. 


Sold in Zand 5 qh. pails 
by ali grocers. 





Be sure you get the genuine 


Made only by 
E 


N. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Montreal, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Su. Louis. 


14 KARAT 


GOLD PLATE 


CUT THIS OUT and send it to us 

with your name and address and we 

mm) Will — you this ee by express 
tion 

Fer & Years and ‘cau and 

charm sent with it. You ex- 

amine it and if you think it 

@ bargain pay our sample 

62.7%. and it is yours. 

t is beautifully engraved 

and warranted the best time- 

keeper in the World for the 

— and equa! in appear- 

to a genuine Solid 

Gold Watch. Write today, 

this offer will not appear 


again 
THE 
NATIONAL MFO. 
—AN D— 
IMPORTING CO. 
~<a 334 Dearsoarn Sr., 
2S CHICAGO, ILL. 





Rates for Advertising in 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Displayed advertisements, per Nonpareil line, one 
mseriion $1. 


line, one insertion - 2. 


Width of 


Notices 


Length of column 


Special Reading per 


14 inches (168 lines 


column, 24 inches. Four columns to a page 


DISCOUNT. 


The above rates are subject to discount for ei 
both) as tollows 


ther time 
oF space (Ont not 
6 insertions, or 250 lines, within one year - - 
13 or500 “ 7 - -- 
26 er750 “ 7 as -- 
or 1000 “ as - -- 
Non 


10s 
16s 
20% 
26 


average, eight 


“ 


Standard of measurement 


pareil ; 
words } 


» a Ime, twe 
Advertising 
Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


aturday. 





Special Powitre de Riz 
r. dela Paix, Pa 
=z NONE 


oTuHER 
Caation. — Nowe Genuine bw those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signatere CH. FAY. 
tt ttt tN i enced 





aa Lucca Oil 





” ‘The Perfection 


of Olive Oil. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY P , RE BY 


| LEGHORN, ITALY. 


Castoria. 


10838 


Established 1836. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
| Awarded highest honors—W orld’s Fair. 











@ 


i 


